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BUCBRALTTRR. 


TO THE DOVE. 
BY THE LATE J, F. SMITH. 


Hail, emblem of the dearest tie, 
That human hearts can bind, 
Love’s al! devoted constancy 
When kindred souls are joined ! 
Than thee, no purer image fills 
A niche in nature’s shrine, 
Type of ecstatic transport’s thrills, 
Aud feeling’s glow divine. 





The eagle and the vulture share 
Dominion of the sky ; 

I mark th’ imperial lords of air 
With regal pomp sweep by: 

Bat, ah! their flight, far sanward sprecd 
No soft emotion brings ; 

Foreboding sounds of wo pervade 
The rushing of their wings 


But thou, what melting sweetness glows 
In thy long, mellow note, 
Heard where the random wild flower biowa 
In forest zlooms remote. 
O, more than language can express, 
Of love and truth is there ;— 
The depth of woman’s tenderness— 
The purity of prayer! 


Yet, spotless dove, religion lends 
My theme a glory too— 

A charm, harmoniously that blends 
With nature’s simple due. 

O marvellous was the sign of love 
Through thee to mortals given, 

When stooped by brooding wings above 
The Majesty of heaven ! 


Bird of the consecrated plume, 
Whom Earth’s Creator chose, 
(Whilst yet above its watery tomb 
One lonely mountain rese, ) 
To waft the pledge of peace to men! 
The olive’s welcome bough :! 
hail thee, resrey"s herald theu, 
tler sacred symbol now. 


Seen coe 


ws 


THE BRITISH THEATRE. 


Inevery country, and in every age, there isa danger that music, danc- 
ing, and decoration will supplant tragedy—that the theatre will yield to 
the amphitheatre—the drama to the melo-drama. The very composition 
of the words we have unconsciously used shows how the corruption takes 
place—the drama, the theatre, are the root, the origin; but from ita very 
different production grows up. In truth, it is much to be feared that it is 
in one stage of national progress that the taste for the legitimate drama is 
prevalent, and that that period, like that of national greatness. genius, or 
purity of taste, is generally very brief. It isthe period when elevated and 
heroic feelings have not yet lost their ascendancy, but the stern realities 
of war, from which they took their rise, have given place, in a numerous 
class, to the arts of imagination, the tastes of peace. Grandeur of thought 
then must have vent, for it exists in the public mind; but the period of 
action has passed, it finds it only in the charms of fiction or the magic of 
representation. The age of Pericles succeeding the struggle of the Persian 
war—of Augustus, following the Romaa conquest of the world—of Ariosto 
and Tasso, consequent on the expiring exploits, but yet vivid dreams of 
chivalry—of Shakspeare, after the mighty heave of the Reformation—of 
Corneille, contemporary with the glories of Louis XIV.—of Scott and 
Schiller, coeval with the fervour of the French Revolution, all denote one 
and the same stage in the national mind. ‘In the infancy of a state,’ 
says Bacon, ‘arms prevail; in the middle age, arms and learning, for a 
short season; in the decline, commerce, and the mechanical arts.’ It is 
during this ¢ short season,’ that the drama, whether in composition or re- 
presentation, rises to perfection; it is in the long period of decline, when 
«commerce and the mechanical arts’ form the common objects of pursuit, 
that it gives place to the attractions of the melodrama, because man has 
degenerated into a sensual being. 

The romantic drama of modern times has augmented this degrading ten- 
dency, because it has at once superseded the necessity of mental power, 
and introduced the aid of sensual attraction. The simple and stern drama 
of antiquity admitted of little aid from the exhibitions of the melodrama. 
Where there was no change of scene, little deviation from time, no danc- 
ing, and three or four characters only in the piece, it was impossible to 
captivate by the mere phantasmagoria of theatrical display. The recita- 
tion of the chorus, the only aid extraneous to the genius of the poet it ad- 
mitted, mainly rested for its effect on the beauty of lyrical poetry, the 
magic of association derived from the events referred to. Every ‘thing 
depended on the poet and the actors, and on them alone. The dramatist 
was a naked gladiator with the sword of genius in his hand: if he could 
not wield it, be was lost. But the romantic drama has introduced a very 
different and much more easy field for exertion. The poet and the actor 
do not descend into it alone, but with a host of allies to sustain their sink- 
ing arms The melody of music, the attractions of dancing, gorgeous dis- 
plays of dresses, processions, and decorations, frequent changes of scene, 
beautiful representations of nature, the clash of a: ins, the rolling of drums, 
the clang of trumpets, the excitement of combat, are freely called in to 
aid the languid exertions of thought, to compensate the elo juence of pas- 
sion. A long continued story is told—the interest of a romance is at- 
tempted to be awakened by the exhibition of its chief scenes on the stage 
—everything that painting, music, and even place furnish, are called in to 
interest the audience. Great, at times, is the effect of this combination ; 
it has not been disdained by the greatest genius. Witness the last scenes 
of Macbeth, the scaffold scene in Venice Preserved. But such aids are dan- 
gerous, fur they lead the mind to depend on something foreign to itself. 
They are the bladders on which mediocrity is sometimes supported on the 
waves; but itis on his own arm, not foreign aid, that the athletic swim- 
mer depends. 

The admission of a lower and less instructed ciass into the great thea- 
tres, in consequence of the increase of wealth and population, has had a 
powerful effect in augmenting this degrading tendeney in the public 
mind, Even in the time of Voltaire it had become a subject of complaint 
to that great critic and tragedian, that the class ef men who, in the time 
of Corneille, habitually attended the theatre, no longer did so; that the 
noble sentiments, the statesman-like reflections with which his writings 





abound were, in consequence, abandoned; that women constituted the 
majority every where, and gave the tone to everything, and that they would 
tolerate nothing but love.* But if this was true in Voltaire’s time, how 
much more is it the case at this time, and in this country? The class of 
persons who frequent the theatre has entirely changed in the last half cen- 
tury. In the early days of George III. the king and queen went once a 
week to Drury Lane or Covent Garden ; of course the nobility and fashion- 
able world did the same. Garrick was the habitual and intimate friend 
of Burke, Johnson, and Reynolds ; Mrs. Siddons, the frequent and valued 
guest of royalty; she first detected the mental malady which spread such 
a gloom at intervals over the reign of that able and upright monarch. Now 
Covent Garden and Drury Lane, deserted by the nobility, seldom visited, 
and then only tor form sake, by the sovereign, have been driven, in self- 
defence, to exhibitions of music anddancing. The tragic muse no longer 
is heard within their wails; the first has become a concert room, the 
second an English opera house. 

It is not surprising that this change has taken place. The class who 
frequent and support the theatres has undergone a total alteration during 
the last thirty years. Instead of the first in rank and the first in talent— 
instead of the wits and beauties of the day, the theatres are crowded by a 
motley assemblage of strangers, youths, and Cyprians. ‘Twenty thousand 
of the first class, who are on an average, every evening, in the metropolis, 
constitate the main support of the drama; their number is swelled, when 
parliament is sitting, and a railway mania rages, to eighty or a hundred 
thousand. It is needless to say what description of ladies so prodigious 
an influx of young men, generally with little to do, and much money in 
their pockets, attracts to the saloons and boxes of the theatres. Equally 
clear is it that stimulants to the senses constitute the great object of de- 
sire to those classes. Elegant women, beautiful dancing, voluptuous 
music, will carry the day with them before the majesty of Siddons, the 
dignity of Kemble, the pathos of O’Neil, the grace of Faucit. The degra- 
dation of the siage is, in great part, the consequence, it is to be feared un- 
avoidable, of the prodigious increase in wealth and population which has 
taken place in the empire during the last thirty years; and of the unparal- 
leled augmentation of private business before the legislature since the Re- 
form Act, which has attracted so vast a multitude of strangers to the metro- 
polis, during the most important months in the year. 

In truth, the present depressed situation of the legitimate drama in 
Great Britain, is, itis much to be feared, in reality owing to a more gen- 
eral cause, inherent in the present state of society, and for which, with- 
out an entire revolution in ideas, habits, and institutions, it is hardly 
possible to see aremedy. This is the progressive, and now general rise 
of the middle and lower ranks into circumstances of comfort, and the ad- 
vantages of education, which it is the deserved boast of modern civiliza- 
tion to have effected. The theatres are now filled with a class who, 
though instructed to a certain degree, have nut, and cannot possess, the 
ri4fined and classical education, which is necessary to a due appreciation 
of excellence in the productions of the drama. The very names of the 
persons are unknown to them. Agamemnon, Clytemnestra, Iphigenia, 
Achilles, Antigone, Pompey, Cassius, Hecuba, Nero, Brilannicus, Junia, 
Bajazet, Zaire, Godfrey of Bouillon, Rinaldo, and the like, at which the 
heart of every scholar and really educated person of both sexes throbs, sre 
to those men long and unknown names. They are like the titles of Hin- 
doo rajahs, or Persian princes, in general so tiresome and perplexing to an 
European reader. What the numerous inmates of the theatre require is 
not any incidents founded on the history of such remote, and, to them, 
unknown times, but something rousing to the imagination, and stimulat- 
ing to the senses, which all, in consequence, can understand. 

When the majority of the play-going public come to belong to this class, 
from its rise in afHuence and importance, the last hour of the legitimate dra- 
ma, in that country at least, has struck. Dancing, processions, scenery, vo- 
luptueasness, will prove more lucrative to the manager; and, therefore, 
speedily supersede power and sentiment in the poet, genius or versatility 
in the performers. ‘The highly educated ranks, dissatisfied with the preva- 
lence of such meretricious aids on the boards, will gradually drop off, and 
leave the theatre entirely in the hands of the middle aud lower classes, who, 
though in fact affuent and able to maintain it, are not sufficiently refined in 
their ideas to'keep it up in its proper sphere. We see this every day in 
Londou, where, while the native theatres are almost all abandoned to the 
melodrama, the correct drama is almost confined to the Italian opera and the 
French play, where the use of a foreign language practically confines the 
audience to the highly educated classes. 

The wrage has one peculiar and melancholy feature, which belongs to it 

alone of all the fine arts. The efforts of the performer perish in the moment 
of creation. If they are more extraneous and overpowering than the pro- 
ductions of genius in any other department, they are also more evanescent ! 
if they combine, in one enchanting form, all that taste and talent have 
achieved in all the other arts, they expire in the midst of the delight they 
have produced. Music itself is less fleeting. The genius of the composer 
has breathed the soul of harmony into his pieces. Fhe mighty conceptions 
of Handel, the bewitching melody of Mozart, will captivate mankind to the 
end of the world. The skill of the vocalist, the taste of the performer, are 
heard no more, indeed, when their strains are over; but the music remains, 
and another artist, a second orchestra, will recal again the first divine illu- 
sions. But who is to recall, what perpetuate, the noble conceptious of the 
actor? The generation who have witnessed them will retain, indeed, their 
inimitable perfection indelibly engraven on their memory ; but how is their 
impression to be conveyed to futureages? How is the look, the voice, the 
gesture, the accents of love, the step of grace, the glance of indignation, the 
cry of despair which thrills every heart which witnesses it, to be perpeta. 
ated? How is a conception of it ever to be conveyed to future ages? Alas! 
itis impossible. It is too ethereal to be seized by mortal hands; it is too 
spiritual to be apprehended by earthly bonds; like the ravishing sounds 
which steal upon the ear when the light zophyr sweeps over the chords of 
the Molian harp, it sinks into the heert, but lives only in the secret cells of 
the memory. 
__ Notwithstanding this difficulty, it is possible, by writing, to convey some 
idea of the distinctive character uf great performers. It is so, because every 
civilized age has, and ever will bave, the stage, and therefore every one has 
some model—inferior, perhaps, but still a model—which he has witnessed, 
which aids him in embodying the conceptions which the writer wishes to 
convey. The same difficulty exists, through in a much lesser degree, in 
the description of scenery. If the reader has beheld no scenes in nature of 
the same kind, the most glowing language, the most graphic details, will 
fail in conveying any distinct or correct conception of them. He will think 
he is Conceiving new scenes, when, in fact, he is only repeating old ones. 
But if he has seen some objects of the same class, though inferior in magni- 
tude or effect, he will be able, from an accurate description of the leading 
features of a scene, to convey some idea of what the writer intends to con- 
vey. Thus, whoever has seen the Alps will have no difficulty in forming 
a conception of Lebanon or the Andes from the glowing pages of Lamar- 
tine or Humboldt; and the rush of Schaffhausen will enable the ima; iga- 
tion, even of those who have never crossed the Atlantic, to figure the thun- 
der of Niagara. It is in the hope that similar aids may assist the feeble ef- 
forts of the pen, that the following attempt is made to give a picture of the 
great tragic performers of the last and the present age. 


* Commentair.s sur Corveille, Cinna, Note, Act 1, Sc. 1. 





GARRICK. 


Of Garrick, all have heard ; but none of the present generation have seen 
him, and it is the more advanced in years only who have received accounts 
of his extraordinary talents from eye-witnesses. They were, uddoubtedly, 
however, of the very highest description. The estimation in which he was 
held by the greatest men of his own, not the least of any age, sufficiently 
proves this, The companion of Johnson and Burke, of Goldsmith and Rey- 
nolds, of Fox and Gibbon, must have been no common man, independent 
altogether of bis theatrical abilities, Like all persons of the highest class of 
intellect, his talents were not confined to his own profession ; they shone out 
in every department of thought. He was as great at the supper of the lit- 
erary club, when in presence of the eloquence ot Burke, or the gladiatorial 
powers of Johnson, as when he entranced the audience of Covent Garden or 
Drury Lane. Those who enjoyed his friendship, spoke in the bighest terms 
of his conversational powers, as well as the varied subjects of information 
which exercised his thoughts, and the simple and amiable turn of his 
mind. 

As an actor, his most remarkable quality was his versatility. He had 
few advantages from nature ; his figure, though far from diminutive, was 
neither tall nor commanding; bis countenance was far from being cast in the 
antique mould; his voice neither remarkably sonorous nor powerful: but 
all these deficiencies were supplied, and more than supplied, by the energy 
of his mind, and the incomparable powers of observation which he 
ed. There never was such a delineation, at once of the tragic and comic 
passions He united the eyeof Hogarth for the ludicrous, and that of Sal- 
vator'tor the terrible ; that of Caraccifor the pathetic, and that of Velasquez 
for the diguified. It was this close observation of nature which constituted 
hie great power, aud enabled him to wield at will, and with such surprising 
power, the magic wand which swayed the feelings of bis audience, alter- 
nately rousing them to the highest exaltation of the tragic, and the utmost 
Strength of the comic passions. This peculiar power, however, bad its dis- 
advantages; it made him fond of stage effect, aud condescend to trick. He 
performed Lear on crutches, to add to the effect of the great ecene, when he 
threw them away. It is difficult to conceive bow such a combination can 
exist in the same individnal; and certainly experience atlords very few in- 
stances of a similar union. But the examples of Shakspeare and Sir W. 
Scott prove that such a blending of apparently heterogeneous qualities may 
be found in the most highly gifted dramatic poets. Napoleon’s celebrated 
saying, ‘ from the sublime to the ridicalous is but a step,’ may possibly afford, 
in a certain degree, a key to the mystery. And the peculiarity was, pro- 
bably, founded, in both, on the same accurate eye for the working of the 
buman heart, and power of graphic delineation, which, alike in the poet and 
the performer, is the foundation of dramatic excellence. 

A most competent eye-witness has left the following graphic picture of the 
wonderful power of imitating the expression of human passion which Gar- 
rick possessed. Jn the chepter in which Fielding deseribes the behaviour of 
Partridge at the theatre, he says :— 

‘ Partridge, upon seeing the ghost in Hamlet, gave that credit to Mr. Gar- 
rick which he had denied to Jones, and fell into so violent a fit of trembling, 
that his knees knocked together. Jones asked him what was the matter, 
and whether be was afraid ef the warrior upon the stage. 

‘«* Oh, sir,” he exclaimed, “I perceive now it is what you toid me. I 
am not afraid of anything, for I know it is but a play; and even if it was 
really a ghost, it could do no harm at such a distance and in so much com- 
pany; and yet, if | was frightened, I am not the only person.” 

‘«© Why who,” cried Jones, * dost thou take to be such a coward here be- 
sides thyself ?’ 

*-« Nay, you may call me a coward if you will; but if that little man on 
iif stage there is not frightened I never saw any mau frightened in my 
life.” 

‘ He sat with his eyes partly fixed on the ghost, and partly on Hamlet, and 
with his mouth open. The same passions which succeeded each other in 
Hamlet, succeeded each other also in him. 

‘ At the end of the play, Jones asked him which of the player s he liked 
best. ‘To this he answered, with some appearance of indignation at the 
question— 

‘ The king, without doubt.” 

‘Indeed, Mr. Partridge,” says Mr. Miller, ‘‘ you are not of the same 
opinion as the rest of the town, for they are al! agreed that Hamlet is acted 
by the best player who ever was on the stage.” 

‘“ He the best player,” cries Partridge, with a contemptuous sneer, 
“Why, I could act as well as he myself. I am gure, if I had seen a ghost, 
I should have looked in the very same manner, and done just as he did. 
And then, to be sure, in that scene, as you call it, between him and his 
mother, where you told me he acted so fine, why any man—that is, any 
good man—that had such a mother, would have done exactly the same. [ 
know you are only joking with me; but although, madam, I[ never was at 
a play in London, yet I have seen acting before in the country, aod the king 
for my movey. He spoke all his words distinctly, and half as loud again as 
the other, Any body may see he is an actor.”’’ 

It is impossible to image a finer compliment to the superlative skill of the 
actor which personated nature so exactly, that it was mistaken by the 
countryman for it. 


MRS, SIDDONS. 


If nature had done little, comparatively speaking, for Garrick, except 
endowing bim with these wonderful powers, the same cannot be said of the 
majestic actress who, after him, sustained the dignity of the British stage. 
Mrs, Siddons was born a great tragedian, Every quality, physical and 
mental, requisite for the formation of that character, appears to have been 
combined in that wonderfal woman. A noble countenance, cast in the 
finest Roman model ; dark eyes and eyebrows; a profusion of black hair ; a 
powerful and sonorous, but yet melodious voice; were the advantages 
which nature gave her to follow out her elevated destiny. Her mind corre- 
sponded with this dignified exterior. It was essentially heroic Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’ noble picture of her, seated in the vld Evglish arm-chair, as the 
muse of tragedy, embodies the finest conception of hercharacter She had 
not the quickness of Garrick’s observation, the marvellous versatility of his 
powers. There was a certain degree of sameness in all her representations ; 
but it was the sameness of the Iliad or the Paradise Lost. Her mind ap- 
peared to he so elevated, that she could personate, in perfection at least, 
none but lofty and heroic characters. Like Corneille, she could not descend 
to common life ; the heroine was ever apparent. In private society, she 
was stately and unbending; ber most intimate friends could scarcely ap- 
proach her without awe. She had no playfulness of disposition, no abandon 
about her; the tragedy queen was ever apparent. But she pourtrayed to 
perfection the passions of that character. The world had never seen— 
perhaps it will never again see—anything comparable to her delineation of 
female characters of a lofty and dignified description on the British stage. 
Queen Constance, Lady Macbeth, Mrs. Haller, Jane Shore, and others of 
that description, were those which suited her best ; and the softening of such 
characters by suffering, or their rousing by ambition, were exhibited by her 
with the utmost power of the tragic urt. 

It was not in these characters only, however, that Mrs. Siddons excelled 
Nature had apparently intended her for them; but her genius caused her 
to embrace a wider range. Belvidera, Desdemona, Juliet, Cordelia Ophelia 
Mrs. Beverley, were also constantly acted by her, and with never-failing 





effect, Bat effect arose from ber perfect command of tragic emotion 
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it was in the terrible, not the winning scenes that she was supremely great. 
She was too dignified, too proud, too lofty to personate the attractive with 
entire success. None could fail to admire, but searce any could think of 
loving her. ‘he man who ventured to do so would have expected to be 
withered by a glance. You might as well have thought of falling in love 
with a queen on the throne. It was when the characters she represented 
were broken by suffering, that her astonishing powers shone forth in their 
full lustre. ‘Thus it was not Juliet charming all the world by the grace of 
her movements in the masquerade, or her tenderness in the baicony scene, 
but Juliet contemplating with horror ber resurrection amidst her ancestors’ 
bones, or expiring in the arms of Romeo, in front of the tomb of the Capu- 
lets, which riveted every eye, and melted every heart in the audience. It 
was not Belvidera persuading Jaftier to betray his comrade, by the witchery 
of all-powerful love, but Belvidera when she hears the fatal bells toll on 
the scaffold, or where she goes mad at the recital of the tragic scene which 
then ensued, which is indelibly imprinted on the recollection ef all who 
witnessed it. But when sie did come to the scenes of woe, Mr. Siddons 
was marvellously powerful. Inaccessible to the softer, she seems 
to have felt the full force of the sterner passions. The thrill of horror, the 
wail of anguish, the maniac cry of maduess were represented by her with | 
inimitable effect. Herscream, when she fell on her knees, in Belvidera, 
and said, ‘ I’ll dig,’ can never be forgotten by any who heard it. At the dis- 
tance of five-and-thirty years it is as presen: to thé memory as the first mo- 
ment the words were uttered, 

Although Mrs. Siddons constantly acted the tragic charaeters in Shak- 
speare, she was not altogether Shakspearian in her ideas. Her mien was 
too dignified, her figure too commanding, ber mind too lolty to embrace the 
variety of characters which floated into the mind ef the bard of Avon, It 
would be unjust to say she was always on stilts, for she often thrilled every 
heart when she came off them; bat she was on them sulliciently often to 
impress that as the general character of her mind. The Greek drama would 
have suited her better than the romantic. She would have made 6 noble 
Antigone, and personated to perfection the daughter of Agamemnon, Albeit 
born in England, and nursed fr m her infancy to the study of the romantic 
drama, she seemed to have embraced more closely the spirit of Corneille 
than of Shakepeare in her acting. France never produced any thing com- 
parable to the genius-with which she would have represented the heroines 
of Cinna, the Cid, or Polyeucte, She would have made a great Zayre or 
Alzire; but the tenderness of Racine would have failed in her hands. Gar- 
rick was superior to her in observation of nature—greatly so in versatility 
of genius; but he was far inferior in the delineation of passion in great and 
heroic minds. Thatske took from nature; but it was nature seen through 
the medium of her own disposition, and stamped with its image dnd super 
scription, 

JOHN KEMBLE. 

Theatrical genius seemed to have been inherent in the Kemble blood. | 
is hard to say, whether Join Kemble was greater as an actor, Or his sister, 
Mrs. Siddons, as an actress. His mind was cast in the same mould; but 
its features in some respects were different from hers, He had the same 
tendency to the grand aud the heroic—anbending firmness, uncunquerable 
courage, Roman magnanimity, were what he loved tw represeni, and in 
which he chiefly excelled. But he had more versatility of power than his 
majestic sister. King Lear, Macbeth, Othello, were pertormed by him 
with as much success as Brutus, Cato, or Corivianus. Z'he Stranger was 
one of his greatest pieces The character of Haller, worn duwn by gtief, 
emaciaied by anguish, firm in resolution, but writhing under emotion, suited 
his peculiar and transcendant power, He pour'rayed to the life the idea of 
Virgil— 

“ Nullis ille movetur 
Fletibas, aut voces ulias tractabiles audit 
Fata obstant, placidasque viri deus obsiruit aures. 
. . .« Assiduis hinc atque hinc, vocibus hervs, 
Tunditur et magno persentit pectore curas 
Mens immota manet; lachryme volvuntur inanes.”’ 

Kemble’s figure and countenance were admirably adapted to the represen- 
talon ef melaucholy and dignified character. Both were heroic. Casi in 
the Roman mould, his face had the high features, stern expression, and 
loity air which sprang from magnanimity of soul aud conscious lustre of de- 
scent. His air, step, and manuer vn the siage were entirely in unison with 
this character ; though not tall, his majestic carriage and firm step bespoke 
the heroic mind. He walked the boards like Coiiolanus; his seat at the 
council was that of Cato; Brutus could not with more dignity have drawn 
his sword from his scabbard. His voice was husky, and generally in a 
kind of sing-song, but powerful iu his burst of passion. Lt it probable that 
his style ot acting would not meet with the same unqualified admiration 
now which it did in his time; it was better suited to an hervic than 





MISS jO’NEILL. 


But if the similarity of Kemble and Mrs. Siddons in character and style 
of acting tarred ina Certain degree the effect uf their playing together, 
the same could not be said of the great successor of the latter on the tragic 
stage, with whom in his later years he not unfrequentiy performed. Miss 
O’NELLL was the worthy successor of Mrs. Siddons iu her noble art, and 
yet she differed from her in so many particulars, that the full effect of her 
playing with John Kemble was brought torth. Inferior to her great pre- 
decessor in majesty of figure and grandeur of conception, to Miss Helen 
Faucit in winning grace and captivating playluluess, she was equal to either 
in the delineation ot the pathetic, in the represen ation of the heart-rending 
passions which have been conceived by the grea: masters of the dramatic 
art. She was notso tall as Mrs. Siddous, and nad neither her commanding 
aif, nor majestic features, Her countenance, chiseled with a perfection 
which statuary could scarcely imitate, was rendered more attractive by the 
perfect beauty and alinost peilucid clearaess of her skin. Without being 
dark, her hair was fine; her figure, though not lofty, was cast in the finest 
proportions. Her disposition led her to the representation of sorrow and 
tenderness; and no human being ever pourtrayed the sufferings of woman 
in greater perfection, She bad not the playfulness of manner which wins the 
heart in lighter characters, or in serious characters in their happier hours ; 
gravity of demeanour was her general characteristic. But when the pas- 
sions were roused, when woe was felt, when the tectible was to be repre- 
sented, nothing could exceed the magnificence of her powers. It was not 
the heroine or tragedy queen releating or proken down by suffering, like 
Mrs. Siddous, that appeared: it was the seusilive aud affectionate woman 
who stood revealed iu all the simplicity of genuine distress, Nothing could 
exceed her pathetic powers She was coascious of them, and brought 
them forth, whenever the occasion would permit, in their full toree. In 
the last scenes of Belvidera and Juliet she more continuously represented 
ihe extremity of woe than either Mrs Siddous or Miss Helen Faucit, though 
she could not exceed them in the vehemence aud effect of their occasional 
bursts of uncontrollable passion. 

lt is surprising how much the impression, evenof the greatest acting, is 
enhanced by being performed along with another pe!former of equal pow 
ers. The extreme rarity of such a combination increases its effect; it is 
hardly ever seen by any one on more than a few occasions daring a whole 
life-time ; bat when itis, it can never be forgotten. It was the rare good 
fortune ot both France and England thirty years ago to possess this singular 
combination of genius at the same time; for Taima and Mdlle. Georges 
were performing at the Theatre Francaise at the moment that Kemble aud 
Miss O'Neill were captivating every heart at Covent Garden. ‘Though the 
great English tragediaa was then advanced in yeare, and stooped consider- 
ably in private, the energy of his spirit threw vil every physical weaxness 
when he appeared On the stage; Coriolanas or Hotspur never trod the 
field of battle with more majesty thau he did the boards. Miss O'Neil was 
tuen in the zenith of her charms; young, beantiful, and enchanting. The 


timent, so much delicacy and consideration, in a body of men so misce)- 
laneous in composition. Even the most practised speakers at the bar or 
at the hustings shrink with vague undefined dread from the idea of ex. 
hibiting their powers before a critical tribunal of such traditional autho- 
ity. Yet, formidable as the trial appears to those most entitled to expect 
success, and appalling to the whclly unintiated, they would be inclined 
to smile at their own apprehensions, did they know beforehand how very 
little will serve to propitiate the good-will, in the first instance, of the 
House of Commons. Indeed, the less has been expected, the more ready 
is the approbation afforded to the slightest evidence of talent. It is gene- 
rally whispered about, at the clubs or elsewhere, that Mr. ——, the new 
member for such a place, intends to take part in the debate that night, and 
a respectable, often a very numerous audience is to be depended upon— 
an audience, the greater portion of whom have a lively remembrance ot 
the day when they were themselves in the awful position of the new 
speaker, and who experience, therefore, a degree of sympathy for him 
different from ordinary curiosity. Ready as they are to pounce upon the 
slightest blunder of a practised speaker, or to assail with. boisterous 
ridicule some hardened offender, such as the Sibthorps and the Bowrings, 
the hesitating, trembling orator, who is now stumbling through his maiden 
effort, must be, indeed, very far below par, if even his blunders be not re- 
ceived with a kind and charitable encouragement. His hearers watch 
with an amiable alacrity for the slightest symptom of originality, or of 
what may in time develope into debating skill, and never tail to hail the 
nascent germ of eloquence with approving cheers. If the new speaker, 
as in the case of Mr. Macarthy or Mr, Seymer last session, really delivers 
himself of a stirring and powerful address, their enthusiasm knows no 
bounds, Compliments pour inon the happy orator from all sides, and 
he is overwhelmed with congratulations on his success, even from those 
on whom that success may have been the means of inflicting a severe 
blow. 

To no class of members is this courteous indulgence extended with 
more alacrity than to those who are known to belong to the bar. Their 
choice of that profession is taken as a sort of guarantee that they have 
considered the difficulties of public speaking; and the training which a 
barrister receives before he can qualify himself to practise, is likely to 
make a first attempt more successiul than in the case of a mere amateur 
speaker. But there is another reason why lawyers, on their first entrance 
into the House, are regarded with special interest. In these days of facile 
ollicial promotion: when persevering mediocrity so often reajs the hon- 
ours which at one time could only be attained by men profoundly versed 


e . . . . i . e 
in the law, or who possessed a genius for legislation; when it is no un- 


common thing to see the most shallow of nisi-privs lawyers, with- 
out parliamentary talents or weight in the profession, rising ouly because 
Government abhors a vacuum, to fill the post of highest law adviser t 

the crown; when ministers of whatever party, have looked around them 
for persons fitted to fill vacancies caused by untoward accidents, and at 














a utilitarian age. It would now be complained of as stiff and unnatural. It 
bespoke the period wuich achieved the victories of Nelson and Wellington, 


rather than that which raised a movument to a syccessiul railway specula- | 


lor. Bat it is not on that account likely to be the less elevating, or to have 
approached legs clusely to the eternal standard of idea! perfection. 

Kemble was a great antiquarian, tie had closely siudied the dress, 
arms, accoutrements, architecture, and iurniture of tormer ages, aud pour- 
trayed them, with admirable fidelity, ou the stage. His flowing white robes 
in Caio, his glittering helmet in Coriolanus, bis bread short sword in Bru- 
tus, are yet present to the recolicction of all who witnessed them, These 
adjuncts to theatrical effect are not to be despised, even by the most exalt- 
ed genius. They constitute part of iis charming illusion: itis no small ad- 
dition to a noble performance to see the whole, still life with which it is 
surrounded, a complete realization of former times; to behold again re- 
vived, the exact feudal armies of Lleury V. or Hotspur; to see Othello ar- 
rayed in the true garb of Venetian wealth, and Brutus or Coriolanus walk- 
ing the boards, with the air aad arms of Roman warriors. Immense was | 
the atlention which Kemble bestowed on this subject. So strongly did it | 
occupy bis mind, so largely did it influence his conversation, that one was 
sometimes aimost tempted to think that nature had destined him rather for 
an antiquarian than a tragedian. But when be appeared on the stage in the 
characiers he had thus arrayed with so much ease in the garb and panoply 
of furmer times, it at once was seen to what end the ancient lore had been 
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applied. It was all brought to bear on the graphic delineation of charac- | _ Aristocratic preditections have much less influ nce in the House of 

. , : . : ‘ : : om ve nertied { sthe ariatar _ ‘ete | 
ter; it was an adjanct of mind, that matter was to him so much ihe object | Commons than might have been expected from the aristocratic composi 

















disparity of years was forgotten when they appeared together. Age seem. | last, in despair, have been compelled to appoint, on the mere } rinciple oi 
ed reluctant to invade the sanctuary of so much genius. ‘They realized in rotation, those whom, in their consciences, they know to be all bet un- 
a degree of perlection perhaps never before witnessed, the beautiful lines of | qualified:—in such a dearth of forensic eloquence, it is not surprising thi 
Miltoa : every fresh arrival in the House from the courts of law should be Jooked 
‘ Not equal, as their sex not equal seemed: upon with a curiosity savouring much of favourable prestige, wher it is 
For valour he and contemplation formed ; not known in how brief abd insuificient a period that which is now but a 
For beauty she and sweet atiractive grace: speck on the horizon may becomea formidable and oversiiadowing pow- 
He for God ouly; she for God in him.’ er, by the comparatively unknown advocate being metamorphosed into a 
solicitor-general, 
Cf all the characters which these two great performers played together, 
the most admirable were the Stranger and Mrs, Haller. ‘They seemed con MR. ROEBUCK. 
ceived by the poet for their respective excellences. The melancholy ex Of all the lawyers whose first appearance in the House of Commons is 
pression, gaunt visage, aud sepulchral voice of Kemble suited the Stranger, | within our recollection, we can remember none, with the siszle excep- 
os well as the marble hue, pialutive Voice, and pathetic manner of Miss | tion of Sir William Follett (who at once achieved a signal triumph), io 
O'Neill were adapted for Mrs. Haller. She was the most pertect image iu | whom so favourable a reception was accorded as that given to Mr. Roe- 
that character from which a painter would have taken his conception of a} buck. Rumour had heralded his approach. It was said that le had ale ; 
lovely Magdalene, Nothing could exceed the itu pression preduced when | ready, in other fields of action, deve loped oratorical powe fa ing ; 
she turew herself on (be ground, aud said, ‘ f am that wretch.’ It was the | character, and that there was a boldness and vigour i 2 proceedings I 
agony of repentance in the confession ct crime. When Kemble, in the} which indicated an original turn of mind, It was kn also. that he i 
tuvching interview with her in the last act, used the expression, | was the paid parliamentary advocate of the Legislative 2 ily of Lowe 
‘ You see it | er Can ida; and it was inferred that his appointment to such wit st Ww 
Here in my faded form, here ia ny sunkea check,’ ol itself a guarantee of some intellectual distinction, When Mr. Roebuck } 
7 , ° , made his ippearance in the House It was seen from his as t that he was 
the image of heart-stricken woe stood before you, and the look and mann r | a man possessing no ordinary mental power, although Nature had not 
added tue form of reality to the words. but the crowning scene of the! ty him us liberal as to others in the gift of those personal tage , 
whole was the last, when the children were brought in. Sach was the | are so great a help to the orator. The ardour, and, at the same time, the 
impression theu produced on the audience, that two-thirds of them were | ease with which he plunged into the political disputes of the ur. sliowed 
Invariably dissolved in tears; and when, overcome with the fi sod of paren-| him to be of a bold natt re, and not to be daunted by the 1 itv of his poe 
tal tenderness, they rushed inio war h other's arms the curtail: fell amidst | sition. or that paralyzing modesty of nature which makes men, e\ 
transports which hever since have been equaled on the British stage.® : | hizh order of miad, the slaves of convent onalities. ‘Khe conse: e 
Notwithstanding these high exceliences, and the Magnificent exterior was, that in a very brief space of time, Mr. Roebuck acquired considerable 
which natare had given her tor their exhibition, Miss O'Neill had not mach | potoriety, and no small amount of favour in the House: and elthoug! 4 
original genius. Sue struck out nothiug new in her characters ; she did tit, | we shail presently see, there was much in doth his wor nd his actions 
like Mrs, Siddons, electrify the uudieuce by a look or a gesture never] ty draw down repreheosion, still the mental vigour # PE 
thought of by the poet, but adding teufold to the furce of bis lines, and 1a) purpose displayed in lis speeches, procured for him that mt of at- 
porlect harmony with bis conceptions. ‘Bne Ww arked ont wan admi aule tention, and even of deference, which tact might, in the course of time, 
etiect the idea of the character presented in the drama, and brought her have fostered into permanent influence. It is true, he was feared more 
woudertul peisuasive aud pathetic powers to zlve It its full developem "Mt. | than he was liked; but to make yourself feared is to pain rong pesit 
But A. SEED TD. SASS SE ber gieatness, Bho did not originate ; she Dronghit | in a popular assembly. We are now speaking of the years 1533 and 1884 ; 
Outthe poet's idea, and nothivg more. No man could say that her acling and we do not hesitate to say that at the close of the latter year. when 
had given hin a new conception ot a coasacter ; it bad only realized what | Mr. Roebuck had been scarcel, two sessions in parlian t, he had al- 
his had already formed. Nothing could excee t her sp prelar 8 powers: DUL | ready laid the foundation ofa future reputation which might long before 
she had not the creative soul within ber, None ¢ yuld perlorm better ; but the present time have enaliied him. through the usual « ——* i 
she could not have composed be tragedy. sue had not a awial mejesty a ourable promotion, at once to have served his country, wh his talents 
Mrs Siddons, nor the winning playfulness of Miss I aucit; persuasive | would have qualified him todo, and to have advanced his own interests, 
earnestness, deep pathos, were her peculiar gifts, and her figure and coun- | ¢. y) ich his political position was at that time singularly favourable. 


tenance enabled her to represent them with the highest possible effect. 
In that branch of her art, she could not be exceeded.—Dudlin Univ. Mag. | 
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But, by a strange fatality or infatuation, for which we must endeavour t 


account, he has wilfully thrown away all that position, and all that grow- 
ing influence, until, from having been one of the remarkable and rising 
| men in the state, he has dwindled down into a mere e scence of the 
Liberal party, his weight in the House yearly decreasing in proportion to 


his despairing efforts to add to it. Brought into a position of influence 
by his talents, he has destroyed its advantages by his intemperance an 
want of tact. Self-raised, he is also self-destroyed. Let us look 








of study. rs 7 ion of bot ich col > v1¢ tion of that body. A nameless, landless adventurer, with character, nay, | ito his public life, that we may the better understand this wanton eccen- 
iilusion of Liao eee paaionns lait a erry tee sometimes even without it, but destitute of introductions, and with ne ad-| tricity in his personal character. 

: miring friends to herald his presence by their praises, or to hail his first} | When in the year 1827-28, the House of Assembly of Lower Cunada 
efforts with applause, has a much fairer field open to his abilities there, | determined on having an agent to represent their interests in Engl ' 
than he would have, perhaps, in any more plebeian, but at the same time | Mr. Roebuck, who had already drawn favourable notice on himseit, and 
more jealous, assembly of his fellow-countrymen. With the sole excep- | who was, moreover, a connexion of Papine 1u, was selected t 

| tion of the property-qualification required; and that we know is found to | fit person to fill the newly constituted office. It would have been diflicult 


be in some cases no hindrance even to the most needy men; there is really | to provide a young man with a more advantageous passport into the poli! 


‘Time may again revive, 
But ne’er eclipse the charm, 
When Ca'o spoke iu him alive, 
Or Hotspur kindled warm 
What sou! was nol resigned entire 
To the deep sorrows of the Moor, 


as the moet 


. —? 4 | no barrier to the advancement of a new-comer in proportion to his per- cal world. It wasa lever which, with skill, might be made a power 
What English heart was not on fire, } sonal claims. The House of Commons, in fact, 1s an open market for | auxiliary in clearing the pathway to power, for it supplied at the same 
With bim at Agincourt? ‘talent. Great avidity is shown in seeking for it, and the utmost generos- | time an honourable position and pecuniary means; but it was not In } 
And yet a mapeny possessed ity in a knowledging it when it makes itself apparent. This disposition | self sufficient to establish its owner—much more must de; 1 1 his 

His transport’s most impetuous tone, even sometimes goes the length of inducing an overstrained courtesy ; and | own tact thanon the weapon he used. Of an ardent temperament and an 


And to each passion of his breast 


, Relies : | mediocrity will, for a brief period, be allowed to usurp the honours, or at | ambitious disposition, possibly, too, with an exaggerated opinion of } 
, __ The Graces gave their zone. | least a portion of them, which are only the due of sterling talent. Energy, own powers, Mr. Roebuck sought to obtain entrance into the Hous: 
Fair as some Classic dome perseverance, boldness, hay,even a respectable loquacity and an ambitious | Commons; where alone his forensic functions, combined with his repre- 
Robust ve Fae pan } | fluency of speech, will receive applause which ought to be reserved alone | sentative character, could be of permanent use either to bimself or to his 
Of genius eal oF tas setae | = that intellectual superiority which is so rare. Still, this readiness to| clients. In the torrent of popular feeling let loose by the | rin moves 
pr | 








Taste like the silent dial’s power, | approve has its advantages. If some are elev aoe a not strictly = | — woe sas ong oo ee bestong ~ — " 
That when superna! light is given, bivabs Me. RONG WHO really excel da tse (geen S ih vd tag mg! beg jet rn ~ ees » Radic , met eae one Merona “tne oe a ceo .* thon 
Cav measure inspirati ’s hour, late years, the road to office, and therefore to power an lonour, 1as been sing extre = iC = pine , 5 Be we t orne imi poets n P $ . é 
And tell! its height iu heaven. } more open than ever to men who have entered parliament sol ly in conse- was returned for Bath, an he the opening of - sess] of 1833, 
At once ennobled an i correct | quence oi the iree ¢ hoice of their constituents, and who nave not had any | made his first spee th in the ose of ¢ omt sons. Ves 1 no ( 
His mind surveyed the tragic page | direct connection with the aristocra AG In tact, there 1s a clear stage i r | pose l to refer to this maiden effort, were it not that it was in every 
And what the actor could etfec a | all; and if there be favour shown, in the first instance, to some more than so ch tracteristic of the man who mnade it, containing as itdid the 
The s a tht teteen i to others: if the habit of associating in private life breeds in some casega | his future parliamentary proceedings. As a mere piece of decls 
The scholar could presage. natural preference, or a previous re} itati n acquired at the bar, on the | it was singularly successful, Itis seldom, indeed, that a tatiempt, 
Kemble’s style of acting, as his cast of mind, was at bottom the same as | platform, or in literature, induces flattering expectations ; all these pre + any assembly, possesses the vigour and force which marked thets} 
that of Mrs, Siddons, and that circamsiance rather diminished than enhanced | dilections vanish when the hour of trial comes; and homage is paid to | was seen at once, as well froin the thoughts and language, 
the effect of their pertormiog together. They were too similar in mind a8 | talent wherever it « xists, or of wha'ever order it may be, without refer- | stern manner and abrupt delivery of the speaker, tl ( 
well as body, they were brother and sister—they could never be lovers. As | ence to either personal likings, political feeling, or party Connexions io be introduced into parliamentary discussion ; that strong | 
the hero and heroine are generally in the latter predicament it may be con- it is at once interesting and encouraging to witness tneir recy | tion ofa p aking, and downricht hb ird hitting, were the) ‘forth t 
ceived how much this similarity took away trom the effect of two perform: | maiden effort. Oveis not prepare » meet with $0 much liberality of sen- | of those oily courtesies and ingenious circumlocut rit : 
ers of Opposite sexes, but each of such transcendant excellence, acting at - | defence in which legislatorial spleen had hitherto ind ov» 
ihe same time. Yet was the impression produced by this combi: ation of } - Te satest actress now on the stage, and wik profound reflection | dent. too. that the new member had verv great fiden i 
talent great indeed, and such as amply to justily the glowing lines of the | entitles her opinions to the highest respect, has made a chang 1 the | that whatever tht be t extent of his powers, | t 
poet:— {cl se of this drama; she makes Mrs laller fall back 1n a fain | cur- | let themr va r trie | , va 
‘And there was many an hour | tain falls, and no appearance of reconciliation Is presented to f idience. | self sufficie wW ' ld have heen easily mistaken ed l 
Ot blended kindred tame, | Her i 1, apparently, is, thatthe fault ol Mrs. tlaller could not lor- | and an unfounded self it, had it nott , 
When Siddon’s atxiliar power | given, at least in this world; and she leaves it uncertain whether she dies | might be in itselt, it was, to a certain extent, ; 
And sister magic came : | or recovers The change was in accordance with the high Yr lab ¥ disnlaves Cher 34 , nilia 
5 Together at the Mases’ side in feeling, which characterizes all Miss Helen Faucit’s concepti iress whi ucured ill for his modes i 1 twent 
Ihe tragic paragous had grown— But we own we felt something of disappointment wien the we ll-remem- | member of parliament instead of on vw could 
They were the children of her pride, | bered rush of the long-severed parents at the voice of their children was | more entirely forgotten tis dne { , y 3 ‘ tt 
The columns of her throve: | i seen, and doubt whether any 0 it the Most Virtuous emoi iS | into the pre PY nee of any number ol his fellow m What} 
And undivided favour ran | ) produce iby such a touching exhibition ithe stave especially you may, courtesy, at least, if not | ! il t 
From beart to heart ip their applause, | Ww 1 y such deep- fe lt woe ont oth sides The common icea { ireshol 1. The “sine ch itself was, we t t, striking ¥ iiust ive 
Save ior the gallantry of m:n, f ti flence being unpardonable suits rather the pride of man, than | Mr. Roebuck’s character as it afterwards develope 1 itselt . id 
In lovelier Woman's cause,’ eit the teelings of generosity, or the precepts of religion. With ths excsption of some protestati ns of devotion 'o the public, which 
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we have no doubt were sincere, and some declarations of fundamental prin | life spent in office has produced and perfected ; that he hes an inferior inte! 


ciples, to which we are bound to say Mr. Roebuck has threaghout his ca- 
reer consisteauy adhered, this first effort of one tll thea unknown 10 parlia- 
ment,-—vt a mere schoolbyy in politics compared with tuuse around him,— 
consisted of an attack grossly personal in ils nature, upon a man as much 
his saperior in knowledge and eloquence as in position, but whom this as- | 
pirant no doubt ; ) is 
the preseut Lord Stanley, he said, that he had made peevish appeals to M e | 
worst passions of the people of Ireland; that if be [meaning tumselt, Mr. | 
Roebuck] were an older member of the Houee, there was no term of Vitu- 
peration or contempt be would have hesitated to apply to the right honour 
able gentieman’s ili directed harangue, which was a low rootived appeal to 
the pi iful nations! vanities of the Irish people. This, it will be seen, gr] 
pretty weli for a beginner; but he did not stop there. Speaking again a 
Mr Stanley, Le qaoted him as having said that a government to be loved | 
must fitst be feared; and theu, pointing literally the finger of scorn at his 
adversary, he asked, ‘ Does the right bouvarable gentleman know what ** to | 
be loved” means? | see a sneer upon his face. Sir, if there be one thing | 
more than auviber offensively distinguishing the oligarchic aronenny *| 
this country, it is tuis readiness to sneer and laugh whenever tae kind and | 
honest feelings of our nature are appealed to,’ The acrimonious manner 
and sarcastic tone of this attack rendered it still more offensive than I's | 
extreme avd impertinent injustice. Happily for the trunquilliiy and seer 
order of the legisiature, unis practice of dragging forth individuals as t e 
targets for political passion to aim at has become less and less necessary ned 
the ameuities of lile have found their way into the debates of the ang pact 
and, by com:non consent, except in very extreme cases, personality is avoid 
ed. Arman with more delicacy and tact than MI. Roebuck possesses would 
at once have seen that if such attacks were objection: ble in themselves, they 
came with a still worse grace from such a mere tyro ta Parliament as hina 
self’, bat this ventle;mau seemed froin the first to suppose that the mere fact 
of bis having beeen elected for Bath at once placed him upona footing of 
equally with even the most distinguished members of the Hoovse of Com- 
mons. He had evidently uo idea of those gradations which are created by 
natural defercuce for superior talents and abilities. He rushed into the 
aren. a! ouce, and flung his gauntlet at the first or most prominent aniago- 
nist he could discover. ; 
Ve have dwelt upon this speech more than we otherwise should have 
done, because its objectionable as well as ils praiseworthy features have | 
been reproduced, with tore or less exaggeration, during his subsequent 
career. Llaving voticed what was bad in it, itis only fair to give the other | 
side of the picture. Mr. Roebuck begaa his career as a vehement opponent 
of the Whigs. He siucerely believed them to be, what he has spared no | 
pains to prove tlem,—irailors to the cause of the people. His first declara- | 
tion of principles was adenunciation of the then di minant party for adopting | 
the principle of finality, atter having fostered the most extravayant hopes ot 
their followers. ‘Lo this text he has firmly adhered throughout his political life; 
and at the present hour, although his debating powers ere on the decline, if 
thay should not have been altogether superseded by a habit of reckless vitu- 
peiation, he is still as determined in his hatred to what be then called an 
oligarchic aristocracy, as he was in that era of rampant Republicanvism, 1n | 
the year 1333 ' | 

Some patliamentary adventurers think it a good policy to create a distur- | 
bance on their first appearance, and afterwards to subside into decent res- 
pectability. Notso Mr. Roebuck, His first essay was mildness itself com- 
pared with his sabsequent displays, During the first session of Lis appear- 
ance in parliament his language became so violent that he was called to or- 
der publicly inthe House. He was charged with baving virtually preached 
open rebellion; aud when the Lrish Coercion bill of 1833 was passed, he 
declared bis belief tiat Ireland could no longer hope for jastice from Eng 
land; and haviog, by this declaration, avowed himself more than haifa Re- 
pealer, he went farther, and suggested, what the Repealers afterwards acted 
upon,—that the Iris’ members should cease in future to attend in parlia 
ment, aud should coufice themselves to their own country. Still, party 
feeling ran so high at that period, and public mep were accustomed to allow 
themselves so much license in the expression of their opinions, that these 
violent ebullitions might have been excused, bad the spirit which dictated 
them ceased its activily, and if the subsequent career of Mr. Roebuck had 
been characterised uy more temper and moderation At the time to which 
we refer, Mr. Roebuck bad not gone to the extremes of some ot his subse- 
quent proceedings, and was only known as a man who, by the display of 
extraordinary bolduess and vigour, aud of a declamatory vehemence which 
knew no respect jor either persons or institutions, had succeeded in making 
a setsation. 

But Mr. Roeback’s combative disposition was destined to be still further 
displayed. [nthe early part of the year 1335, we find him taking Sir Robert 
Peel io task fue having chalienged Mr, Hume; bat in the course of a very 
few weeks the censor himself assumes an attitade which renders it impera- 
tive on several public men to e¢hallenge him. Mr. Roeback, it should be 
Observed, had early placed himself in hostility to the Stamp Daty on news- 
papers, against which @ violent agitation was going on. La order to dissemi- 
nate His upinion ore readily, and at the same time to test a disputed point 
in the law, he himself became the proprietor and editor of an unstamped 
publication. ‘This appeared during a portion of the year 1835, and was en- 
titled Pamphlets jor the People. Each pamphlet comprised two or more 
articles ov ihe political topics of the day, written and sigued by Mr. Roe 
buck and suime associates; and they attracted some ephemeral attention 
both en account of the boldness of such astep taken by a member of parlia 
ment, aud of the anrestrained persunality infused into some of its nambers. 
Whilst these pamp' lets were in a course of publication, Mr. Roebuck hap- 
pened to make a short speech in parliament, in the course of which he 
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made some very strong observations on the corruption of the stamped press 
and its conductors. For these remarks he was assailed in The Times, The 
Moraing Chronicle, The Examiner, and other papers. Their remarks were 


not, as may be supposed, in the highest degree flattering. They stung Mr. 
Roebuck’s too irritable temperament; and he retaliated in his pamphlet 
by attacking personally and by name, the gentlemen whom he believed to 
be the editors of certain newspapers. On referring to those attacks, it is 
difficult to conceive how any man, unless in a frenzy of ungovernable spite, 
could have allowed himself to make them. They were such as no provo- 
cation whatever could have justified, still less the remarks which drew them 
forth. ‘The natural consequence was, that these gentlemen, thus dragged 
from a retirement n which they had a right to shroud themselves, sent 
messazes (o Mr, :.oebuck, Inthe cases of Mr. Sterling and Mr. Fonblan- 
que, matters were accommodated, and Mr. Roebuck conditionally retract- 
ed. But Mr. Biack’s case was much more serious, That gentleman had 
been charged with tergiversation and abandonment of principle so gross as 
to make any ¢xplanation almost impossible. A challenge was the conse. 
juence; and he correspondence which interveued between that and the 
meeting, coutains one or two points too characteristic of Mr. Roebuck’s 
vanity and habiis of sarcasm to be passed over. Mr. Macgillivray [| Mr. 
Black’s fiend] had some difficulty in finding Mr. Roebuck, who happened 
to bein the country, aud his note was rather in a complaining tone. Mr. 
Koebuck’s reply contained a passagé which caused him to be extensively 


further says, that the late premier never uttered a sentiment that will be 
remembered, or an idea that is not trite and commou-place ; and that his 
dexterity in debate is like that of a Yorkshire horse jockey, who winks at 


thought to be batau equal match for himself. Speaking of } clever fellow shows plainly that he is a rogue 





quizzed at the time. He observed, ‘ Why, all ihe world, I thought, knew 
that last week I was at Bath!’ 

The other point to which we refer exhibited in a marked manner the in- 
hereut tendency to sarcasm and spiteful imputation, which hus uafortunate- | 
ly characterized the whole oi Mr. Roebuck’s public life, wheu in the 
midst of so solemn and serious a negociation, he could indulge in a sneer 
at Mr. Black’s well known devotion to literary pursuits, and to those peace | 
ful habits which eenerally accompany them. When Mr. Roebuck was} 
charged by Mr. Macgillivray with having imputed to Mr. Black cowardice, 
his auswer was, ‘ Oh, [thought he really was a philosopher, and not a like- | 
ly person to fight a duel.’ Throughout the affair the honourable aud learned | 
gentleman's conduct was characterised by intemperance and av unaccount- | 
able vindictiveness. He had charged Mr. Black with conduct base and 
utterly disgraceful inthe management of the Morning Chronicle; as he 
would vot retract these words the parties met, and two shots were fired | 
withont ellect. Mr. Black’s second then withdrew him, and there was an | 
end of the affair as far as the duel was concerned. Wehave ouly referred to 
it because iti \ir. Roebuck’s character. We have no doubt he 
sincerely believed that he was vindicating a principle of great public utility, 
in exposing the corruption which the use of the anonymous in hewspaper 
writing afierds scope tor. Wedo uot believe in making the original charge 
he was actuated by personal vindictiveness. On the contrary ‘some of the 
gentlemen attacked weie his personal friends.. But it is Mr. Roebuck’s 
misfortune that lie never can assert public principles without the exaspera- 
tion of personal feeling. As we proceed with his career, we shall find in- 
Stances of this multiply upon us. From his first effort in parliament, up to 
the last month: of the last session, it may in truth be said of bhim,— 


‘ His lile is one long war with self-sought foes,’ 


matcales 


While on the subject of these Pamphlets it may not be without profit 
to notice that this stern and uncompromising patriot—this'man of iron theory, 
the incorruptible Robespierre of our days—can be guilty of inconsistency. 
This he bas shown in his treatment of Sir Robert Peel. In one of these 
Pamphlets he professes to draw a character of ihe right honourable baronet, 
in which he says, truly enough, that he is endeavouring to make for him- 
self a power separate from his Tory supporters ; but then he goes on to add, 
hat he is distinguished from his fellows by a practised cunning, which a 





| Roebuck, in which he was spoken of in a tore of playlul contempt, not at 
| all suited to his own ideas of his own 
| proverbially thin skinned 


| sive invective. 


lect, short views, and cannot grasp a wide yet accurate generality. He 


you when he mean to cheat you, and in order to make you think him a 
And then this portrait con- 
cludes with some persunalities in reference to the origin of Sir Robert Peel, 
to which we need no further refer than to observe that they come with a 
very bad grace from Mr. Roebuck. ‘hese were Mr. Roebuck’s deliberate | 
Opinions with regard to Sir Robert Peel in the year 1835. The value ol | 
such opinions will be best understood by a reference to the fulsome paiiegy - | 
ric which thissame Mr. Roebuck, who, in his Pamphlets for the Péopie, | 
was contending for the purity of the press, pronounced on mure than one Oc 

easion upon Sir Robert Peel, when that right hoaourable baronet returned 
to office in 1841. At the latter period, Sir Robert Peel had bestowed on 
Mr. Roebuck a silk gown. Another of these Pamphlets contains an extrava- 
gant eulogiam on Mr. O'Connell, which may with advantage be con- 
trasted with some opinions on the same fertile subject, delivered during the 
lust few years by Mr. Roebuck in parliament. Speaking of the honourable 
aud learued agitator, Mr, Roebuck observes, ‘ Ireland has an advocate , 
England wants a representative.’ ‘There can be little doubt that at the time 
wheu England’s waut was thus interpreted, there wa3 one person, at least, 
in the conntry who knew who that representative ought to be. — It bas 
taken several years to disabuse the mind of John Arthur Roebuck of this il- 
lusion, if indeed, it bas not of late revived with more force than ever. 

To return, however, to our review of Mr. Roebuck’s pnblic life. By the 
middle of 1836 his unbridled declaration of democratic principles. and un- | 
ceasing strife with all who crossed his path, whether they were friends or 
fres, had made him so formidable or so obnoxious to some parties in par- | 
liament, that a strong, and asit proved a desperate effort was made to get 
rid ofhim. The pretext resorted to was the incompatibility of bis being at 
one and the same time the pid ageat of the Lower Canadians and the re- 
presentative of a British constituency. Sir John Hanmer moved a resolu- 


tion to this effect, which, although couched in general terms, was confessed- 








temper and forbearance under these very prevoking circumstances. ‘The | 
motion however was not so ill-timed or so purposeless as it appeared ; for 
already Canadian affiirs had begun to assume a most serious asvect, and the 
peculiar connexion of Mr. Roebuck with the popular perty in the colony 
made it very necessary that he, as the agent ofthe anti- British party, should 
not derive any factilious importance from his position at home. In 1837 
the wisdom of this precaution was made apparent; for on the Canadian 
question comiag formally before parliament, Mr. Roebuck expressed him- 
selfin terms ofsuch violence, that his language could only be excused on the 
lea of his being but an advocate making an ex parte statement on be- 
ialf of hia clients, and not a member of the British legislature, bound by his 
ionour, not less than by his oath, not to use his legisiative fanctions in any 
way that would impair or destroy the integrity of ine empire. His speech- 
es at this period required thatevery allowance on these grounds should be 
made for them. Several of them were of the most incendiary character, 
amounting almost to the preaching of open rebellion. In the course of the 
same year, and near the close of the session, Mr, Roebuck so far forgot his 
true position in the house as to bring forward a motionon the state of the 
nation, which he prefaced by a violent attack on the Whig ministers, on 
grounds not very dissimilar ‘rom those of his first speech in parliament, 
and a diatribe addressed to the House of Lords, on the score of the obtru- 
sive policy, such as threw into the shade the more timid declarations of oat- 
of-doors demagogues, who were not protected by parliamentary privilege. 
‘Lhis display of Mr Reebuck’s political petulance was so violent as to be 
distasteful even to the Radicals themselves. From not one of them except 
that clever, houest, but crotchety person, Colonel Peyronnet Thompson, did 
he receive any support A much more serious consequence to Vir. Rve- 
buck was, that all this unbridled and undisguised democracy which he bad 
been preaching during the previous four years, and the awkward scrapes 
into whicb his testiness and ill temper bad brought him, led to his being re- 
jected by the constituency of Bath at the general election, whici seon after 
took place. Behold him, then, for four years out of the House of Com: 
mous. 


I 
i 


Looking back at this, the first portion of Mr. Roebuck’s public career, 
we find that he had by his boldness, his straighiforwardness, and a certa in 
aality which characterised his earlier speeches, created a strong pres- 
tige in his favour; but that, by a continued indulgence in splenetic viru- 
tence, an unrestrained license of speech on political subjects, and a constant 
appeal, for the most trivial objects, to sacred privileges reserved by the 
constitution to the people as a last resort in extreme cases, he had gradually | 
weakened whatever influence he had possessed, until he was no longer | 
looked upon as a person of note or importance—no longer appealed to as | 
ose of the thinking minds whose decisious might be indicative of the course 
taken by others,—but merely regarded as a clever speaker, possessed of } 
‘ore talent than temper, out cf whom it would be utterly impossible to | 
take the conceit which was the bane of his mind; so as to make him fit for 
service inany way, either iu some ministerial capacity or as a member of 
an organised opposition. 

At the general election of 1841, Mr. Roebuck was again returned to the | 
House of Commons as member for Bath. Some curiosity was evinced to 
know whether time aud retirement had produced any favourable change in | 
his disposition—Wwhether his temper had become less sour, and his judg- 
meut more maturec. Certainly, his first speech on bis return favoured the 
supposition that a change had indeed come over him. Physically, he ap- | 
peated to possess much less energy than before: he seemed even to be | 
afilicted with chronic illness ; and sympathy was felt for him on this score, 
because it was known that by the exercise of his talent alone it was that he 
could hope to rise in the world, But although his speech on the Address 
(to which we refer) breathed the same hostility, on public grounds, to the | 
Whig mivistry that had been the theme of bis first speech in 1833; and | 
although there was firmness and vigour in his denunciation of their treach- | 
ery towards the people by abandoning their avowed principles of 1831, still | 
the speech was so much more temperate and statesmanlike than those with 
which he had extinguished bimsel{f in 1837, that very sincere hopes were 
entertained of his confirmed restoration from a distempered state of mind, 
and of his being destined to become, at some time or other, an ornament to 
the legislature. 


But these hopes were destined to be only too speedily disappointed. The 
tone of his political declarations was softened ; but it seemed that his per- 
sonal irritability had augmented in more than a proportionate ratio. Whe- 
ther it was an excitability produced by physical causes, or ovly the result 
of chagrin at having been left so long in unnoticed obscurity, it is certain, 
that from this period Mr. Roebuck’s temper displayed itself in a more ua 
amiable light than ever, until it required all the proverbial indulgence of the 
House of Commons to bear with his eccentricities. Scarcely had the House 
entered on general pablic business, when an outbreak of this gentleman’s 
ill temper took place, such as we donot remember ever to have seen 
equalled in either House of Parliament. His return to parliament was the 
signal for the appearance in The Times of an article directed against Mr. 














.mportance. V.ituperative men are 
Mr. Roebuck', who had so often attacked others 
with sarcasm much less refined than that used by the newspaper, ought not 
to have wbjected to being paid off in his own coin. Bat his self love was 
wounded: he was furious. Without thought, without plan, be rushed 
down to the Honse, the paper in his band, and commenced an incoherent 
appeal on the ground of breach of privilege. The exhibition he mace ut- 
terly destroyed the reputation which he had begun to recover wiih his po 

litical contemporaries. Those who have notseenMr. Roebuck speak under 
excitement, can have no idea of the incoherent fur y of his gestures, the utter 
incongruity between the breathless solemnity of his exordium, and the ri- 
diculous insignificance of his charges, the total abandonment of his mental 
and physical powers to the accomplishment of a wild and undefined revenge. 
On this occasion he excelled himself in passionate ieebleness, in inconclu 

Forgetting what, as a lawyer, he ought to have made his 
first consideration, namely, that he had no distinct case on which to ground 
his charge of breach of privilege, he commenced a violent ettack on the 
conductors of The Times, some idea of the coarseness of which may be con 

ceived, from his assuming that the registered proprietor might. as a matter 
of course, be found in prison fur libel, while he recommended those who 
were aggrieved by the paper, not to resort to legal means of securing repa 

ration, but at once to horsewhip a gentleman whom he chose to designate 
as the proprietor—a gentleman whose years and character alone ought to 
have protected him from so rade and unmanly a recommendation, if even 
there had not been another reason in the fact, that be had bet recently 
ceased to be amember of the House. Itis painful, even at this distance ol 
time, to recall the exhibition Mr. Roebuck then made—painful to reflect, 
that noteven the talents which he unquestionabiy possesses could save him 
from thie ebullition of an engrossing egotism and an inflated conceit. Im- 
agine this man, of magniloquent epson, but diminutive form, standing up 
on the floer of the House, arresting the progress of business, to ciaim bis 
right of speaking on a point of privilege, and courting the attention and the 
sympathy of more than five hundred gentlemen, who have assembled at the 
most inconvenient season, for the transaction of important affairs of state— 
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for their interference to protect a member of their body from public outrage. 
Pale, even livid, with suppressed rege, and trembling from finger to foot 
with passion, he opens in a voice now choking with swelling emotions, now 
dwindling into the whisper of physical weakness, an attack upon his private 
antagonists in the journal in question, against whem he conjures the House 
io act in bis behait; and makes the extraordinary recommendation, to inflict 
personal chastisement instead of resorting to that civil authority to which he 
now himself appeals. When he has pruceeded so far in his diatribe as to 
weary, if not to disgust the greater portion of his hearers, be is called upon 
to read the article of which he complains. He hands the newspaper to the 
clerk at the table, who reads it in his monotonous stammer to the House. 
They see in the remarks cf the writer a singular aptitude to the case of the 
individual before them ; that, had he possessed the gift of prophecy, be could 
not more surely have anticipated the scene that was being enacted before 
them. The more they listen, the more they see how groundless is the come 
plaint,—bow apt and poiated must have been the character drawn in the 
article, to have thus stung and exasperated the complainant. They laugh; 
then, impatient, they murmur: they wish the farce to be brought to a close. 
Mr. Roebuck, who has grown paler and more passionate as his discomfilure 
grows more imminent, ca\lson the House, first, io declare the article a 
breach of privilege, aud then to bring the printer to the bar, that he may, 

‘on his kuees’ (mark tbe low tyranny of your democrat!) ‘beg pardon of 
the complainant for the offence.” But not one of those five hundred mem- 

bers can be induced even to second the proposition. Nay, the vindictive 

orator is even covered with ridicule, He has boasted, in his pompous ex- 

ordiam, of being descended from ancestors distinguished for science and 
literature. A grave and respectable member of the House, one of the most 
respected—Sir Robert lnglis—thinks it worth while, though not given to 
saying unkind things, to rise and state that Mr. Roebuck bas unnecessarily 
taken up the time of the House with a dissertation on his distinguished an- 
cestors, but he has not condescended to state who they were. At this un- 
kind cut, the boastful and passionate challenger is mute with anger, and 

even with a kind of shame: blinded as he is, he sees that he has committed 
a flagrant bluoder—that he has made himself supremely ridiculous. The 
charge drops for want of a single supporter, and with it he who preferred it 


| ly aimed at Mr. Roebuck, who it must be contessed showed an unwonied | alsu falls below zero in the esteem of his conteraporaries. He has extin- 


guished himself, for a time, at least, as effectually as if ail the wit or all the 
scorn to be found in that assembly had been poured upon him. And he has 
uot even the consciousness, the pride of martyrdom. He knows that to hie 
own folly, bis own intermperate passion, hie downfall alone is owing. Will 
itoperate asa warning? We shall see.—Fraser’s Magazine. 

Conclusion next week. 





MEMOIR OF M. THIERS. 
Continued from Albion of last week. 


_ It was at this time that, among the many brilliant articles which appeared 
in The National, the maxim which has since acquired such celebrity, Le 
Roi regne mais il ne gouverne pas, was first put forth. Io the early part 
of 1830, pablic ramour attributed to the court and cabinet the contempla- 
tion of a coup d'etat. The limitation set by the charter and the spirit of 
representalive government to the royal prerogative, consequently became an 
anxious and exciting subject of discussion. As a fair specimen of the arti- 

cles which appeared in The National, and which attracted universal atten- 

tion, and produced a mosi profound impression on the public, we shall give 
the following extracts from one which bore the title, ‘The king reigns but 
doves not govern.’ 

‘Itis objected against our opposition, that respect for the royal prerog- 
ative of choosing the ministers ought to make us wait until these ministers 
commit some positive act. 

‘This prerog itive, however, we answer again and again, cannot be exer- 
cised in an absolute manner. In judging of the meaning of any public act 
we cannot take any single clause and consider it withoat reference tu the 
context—each clause must be taken as part of the whole. Now the pre- 
rogative ot naming the ministers, appertaining as it does to the crown, com- 
bined with the right of retusing the supplies, appertaining as it does to the 
chamber, the latter must, from the very conditions of these joint rights, have 
a Virtual participation in the choice of the ministers. 

‘ But, it will be said, that in every administration the subordinates must 
necessarily be nominated by the chief. 

‘ Certainly; in matters of administration, and in war, it must necessarily 
be so; but the present case is an exception. 

‘ The king does not administer; he does not govern; HE REIGNS. The 
ministers administer ; ihe ministers govern; and consequently must have 
subordinates of their choice. Bat the king may have ministers, contrary{to 
his wishes, because again and again, he does not administer; he does not 
govern; HE REIGNS. 

‘ To reign is a very elevated privilege, which it is difficult to make certain 
princes rightly comprehend. The English sovereigns, however, under- 
stand it perfectly. An Eaglish king is the first gentleman of his kingdom. 
Heis in the highest degree all that an Englishman of the highest condition 
can be. He hanta; he loves horses; he is carious to see foreign countries 
and visits them while heis Prince of Wales; he is even a philosopher, when 
it is the fashion to be so; he has British pride and British ambition in the 
highest degree; be desires the triumph ot the British flag; no heart in Bri- 
tain bounds wiih more joy on the arrival of the news of an Aboukir or a 
Trafalgar; he is, in a word, the most lofty type of British character; he is 
a British nobleman an hundred times exaggerated. The English nation 
respects and loves in him ils truest impersonation. It confers a large in- 
come on him, enriches him; is pleased to see him liye in a state of splen- 
dour suitable to bis rank and to the wealth of the country over which he is 
placed This sovereign has the sentiments, the preferences, and the antipa- 
thies oi a gentleman. While an English peer has only a small fraction of 
the veto whic the upper house is entitled to pronounce, he has a whole 
veto. He can dissolve the lower chamber, or rejecta bill whenever it seems 
good to him, But he does not govern, He allows the country to govern 
itself. He rarely follow his mere personal predilections in the choice of his 
ministers ; at one time he takes Fox, whom he does not retain; at another 
Pitt, whom he does; he takes Canning, whom he does not dismiss, but who 
dies in office. Cases have occurred where an English king received such 
ayswers as the following:—Chatham, dismissed by the crown, was the 
statesman who enjoyed the confidence of the commons; the king sent to 
him bis political opponent, Fox, to invite him to return to office (designing 
thereby to offer him an indignity ).— Return to his majesty,” said Chatham, 
“and say that when he sends me a messenger more worthy of himself and 
of me, I will have the honour of answering him” The more worthy mes- 
senger was in fine sent, and Chatham became the first of a series of minis- 
ters, who, thougi not in accordance with the royal taste, ruled the kingdom 
for halfa century. To reign, then, is not to govern; itis to be the truest, 
highest, and most respected impersonation of the country. The king is the 
country reduced to the person of one man. 

‘ The analogy attempted to be established between the king and the chief 
of the administration is, therefore, false; and it is therefore that there is 
nothing incompatible in a king being obliged to select ministers who are 
not in accordance with his wishes. 

‘ But it is contended that from the virtual nomination of ministers thus- 
claimed for the chamber, that body will svon also arrive at the nomination 
of all the subordinate officers of the state, and thus the entire administration 
will pass into the hands of a collective body—z thing altogether asomalous 
and inadmissible, 

‘ It is true that such a body cannot and ought not administer. Ip the exe- 
cutive there ought not to be the deliberative. The deliberative is only good 
in the direction of the national will. To will, we must first deliberate; but 
having willed, and the question being to act, deliberation Ceases, This is 
as trae fora state as for an individual 

‘ To all this we shall make one reply. It is granted that in England the 
ministers are named by parliament; that is to say, under its influence. Has 
it resulted from this that the administration has been deficient in power, in 
order, or in vigour ? How has it happened that confusion and anarchy have 
notensued } This has happened in the most natura) manner, as we hope it 
wil with us 

‘The minister once named by the influence of the majorily of the Com- 
mons, Wields the royal prer igative, by which the executive power is con- 
centrated in bis hands. He makes peace and war; he collects the revenues ; 
he pays the state charges; be appoints all the fanctionaries of the state; he 
superintends the administration of justice, by the nomination of the judges : 
in one Word, He GoveRNs; and as he has the confidence of the parliament, 
without which he could not continue in office, he does only the things which 
parliament continues to approve. Bat he acts with uniformity and promp- 
litude ; while the parliament, in its maltitudinous character, and with its 
hundred eyes, watches, criticises, and judges him. Thus the King reigns, 
the ministers govern, and the chambers deliberate. When ill-government 
begins to be perceived, the minister is removed, either directly by the king, 
or indirectly by the parliament; and the crown must select a new minister 
amongst the parliamentary majority. ; 

‘ Sach is the manner in which, without anarchy or disorder, the minister 
is virtually nominated by the chambers.’ 

This article produced a lively sensation in all the political circles. It was 
speedily followed by attacks upon the press. The ministerial papers nuw 
became loud in their menaces. They openly exhorted the court to violate 
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the constitution. ‘ If,’ said they, ‘the ministers cannot save the throne, with 
a majority of the representative chamber, they must do so without one.’ 

On the 2nd March, 1830, the celebrated address against the ministers was 
voted by a majority of 221. 

From this day the journals of the court threw off all reserve ; and the Ga- 
zette did not hesitate to declare that there were emergencies ‘ iv which the 
power of the crown might be raised above the laws ;’ and the ruyalist organ 
published an article entitled * The Necessity of a Dictatorship.’ 

The close of the labours of M. Thiers as a journalist, and the commence- 
ment of his career as an active statatesman, took place on the 2ist of July, 
when he wrote, in The National, au article foreboding the approaching 
storm. 

Reader, didst thou ever behold a buli, in the sultry days of Augast, wor. 
tied by a gadfly—now sticking \o bis hauuch, now to his eye—from his eye 
to his ear, from his ear to his nostril, stinging, in short, the avima! in athou- 
sand tender places, until, rendered turious, he plunges and rolls, and, unable 
to shake off his minute, but persevering and indefatigable enemy, he at last, 
in desperation, throws himself headlong into an abyss? Well, then, the 
gadfly is M. Thiers; the bull, the Polignac ministry ; and the abyss, the or- 
donnances of July, 1330. 

The ordonnances, which were the immediate cause of the fall of the dy: 
nasty of the elder branch of tne Bourbons, were published in The Mcniteur 
on the morning of the 25th July. ‘The first of these declared that ‘ the li- 
berty of the periodic press was suspended,’ and that no journal should be 
published in Frauce without the express permissi>n of the government, and 
that such permission must be renewed every third month. Paris was a 
scene of agitation in every quarter. In the Palais Royal, individuals har- 
angued the people on this violation of their rightse At the Bourse, the pub- 
lic tunds teli. At the Institute, M. Arago intermingled his scientific dis. 
course with burning comments on the event of the day. The press took its 
own part. The majority of the daily papers of Paris, it is trae, succumbed 
to the ordonnances. Neither The Journal des Debuats, nor The Constitu- 
tionnel, nor The Gazette, nor Th Quotidienne, nor The Universel, ap- 
peared. But, on the other hand, The Globe, The Na ional, and The ‘Temps 
were issued and circulated in enormous numbers. They contained, in a 
conspicayvus form, the ordonnance which they violated in the very act of 
their publication and circulation. They were Aung in hundreds through all 
the cafés and cabinets de leciure in Paris. Meanwhile the principal con- 
dactors and writers of the liberal section of the press assembled at the office 
of The National, to discuss the course which ought to be pursued in such an 
a. The editors of The Tribune advocated strong measures. They 
would have raised the faubourgs, unfurled the tri coloured flag, and opposed 
the illegality of the government, by physical force. Others, however, fear 
ing the consequences of the unbridied fury of the excited populace, coun 
selled a rigid observance of the spirit of the charter, Of this number was 
M. Thiers, who drew up a solemn protest against the illegality of the ordon- 
nance. When the question was raised whether this protest should be issued 
merely in the name of the press, or should appear with the signatures of 
the individuals from whom it emanated, some proposed that each journal 
should insert a separate article against the ordunrances, expressed in such 
terms as the writer might select. Cthers agreed toa common form of man- 
ifesto, but were against affixing any signatures to it. M. ‘'biers addressed 
his colleagues of the press, showing in a forcible manner how ineffective 
auy anonymous protest on such an occasion would be. Much confusion 
and dissension was arising when M. Remusat, the principal editor of The 
Globe, entered the room. M. Thiers, confident of a community of feeling 
in this distinguished writer, immediately read the protest to M. Remusat, 
and asked him whether he would sign it? * Without any doubt [ will,’ re- 
plied Remusat. Immediately M. Thiers addressed the assembly, declar. 
ing that he was about to propose the signing of the document to the several 
journalisis in succession; and calling first on he Giobe, M. Remusat signed 
the paper M. Gauga, the gerant of The National, next affixed his name, 
and was followed by Thiers, Mignet, Carrel, Chambolle aud the other wri- 
ters for that journal. Ali the other editors present, including those of The 
Constitutionne), also signed. 

Un the morning of that day, the agents of the police visited the offices 
of the papers which disobeyed the ordonnances by publishing, and broke 
their presses, an arriving at the office of 7'he National, attended by gens 
d’armes, they were met by the editors and gerant, who protested against 
their proceedings in the name of the law. The doors, however, were 
forced open, and the — dismounted and in part broken. 

It was on the 26th July, the day after the pablication of the ordonnances, 
that these proceedings took place. Immediately after the departure of the 
police from the office, the presses were remounted, the parts which had 
peen broken were repaired and they were applied to priut the protest of 
the journalists, which, in the afternoon, was circulated in huadreds of thou- 
sands through every quarter of Paris. 

The following morning (27th) the most influential electors of Paris as 
sembled at the office of the National, to discuss the best means of organ- 
izing resistance to the illegal proceedings of the government. Great con- 
fusion prevailed at this meeting. All were in favour of resistance, but 
none proposed any rational or practicable course. M. Thiers, who, no+ 
being then an elecior, was a silent witness of this ecene, saw that some de. 
cisive proceeding must Le proposed, and, apologising for-taking apart ing 
discussion which was intended to be confined to electors, suggested that g 
deputation from the assembly should be sent to the meeting of deputie, 
which was at that mement held at M Casimir Perier'’s, ‘This proposition 
was agreed 10,-und several of the electors presen', accompanied by M. 
Thiers, proceeded immediateiy to the Hotel of Casimir Perier, in the Rue 
Neuve Luxembourg. 

Arriving there, they found that the* meeting of deputies had separated, 
and that great indecision had prevailed among those who attended it. An 
energetic oppusition had been agreed on, but as yet nothing effectual was 

one. The deputation returned to the etlice of 7'he National, where mach 
disappointment and dissatisfaction was expressed at the inertia of the depu- 
ties, and the meeting was adjourned to the evening, when it was to be held 
at the house of t1, Cadet Gassicourt, Rue St. Honoré, for the purpose of 
deciding finally on more energetic measures. 

At seven o’clock in the evening, M. Thiers was there. At this meeting, 
means of serious resistance were organized. It was agreed that the Na- 
tional Guard should appear in the streets in uniform, should mingle with 
the people and direct them; that in each arrondissement a commitiee of 
the principal electors and citizens should direct the movements of the 
people. In fine, every possible means were determined on to render the 
resistance effective, and to secure the empire of the law. 

It was on this evening of the 27th, at seven o'clock precisely, at the mo- 
ment when this meeting was held, that the first collisiou took place between 
the military and the people. A child had thrown a stone at a gen d’arme 
in the precincts of the Palais Royale. The soldier cut at the boy with 
his swotd. An individual who witnessed the incident shot the gend’arme 
with a pistol. 

When Thiers and his friends were quittting the house of M. Cadet Gassi- 
court, aller the meeting had dissolved, they found themselves in the midst 
of the emeute. A squadron ef the Royal Guard were driving before them 
the people from the neighbourhvod of the Palais Royale down the Rue St. 
Honore, while a regiment of the line was descending in the contrary di- 
rection by the same street from the Faubourgdu Roule, They were placed 
between two fires. 

The people instinctively shouted vive la ligne! The commanding offi- 
cer would not order bis men to continue a fire on defenceless citizens, and 
allowed the crowd to disperse. 

Daring the night of the 27th, the greatest alarm and agitation prevailed. 
M. Thiers and his friends remained at the office of The National, where 
the presses were incessantly employed in printing the protest of the jour- 
nalists, to be distributed the next morning. 

On the morning of the 28th, a meeting was appointed to be held at the 
house of M. Guizot, in the Rue Ville Levesque. M. Remusat called at the 
office of The National to apprise M. Thiers of this, and they went together 
to attend it. The meeting consisted of the leading members of the cham 


bers and the press. 1t was hoped that a legal resistance was still possible ; 


yet whatever course presented itself appeared perilous. The consequences 
of a successful resistance appeared scurcely less formidable than those of 
defeat 

could succeed against the disciplined military force. General Sebastiani 
pronounced the victory of the Royal Guard as inevitable. It was recom- 
mended to endeavour to make terms with the goverament, and to stop the 
effusion of blood. 

M. Thiers encouraged the hope of popular‘{success. He was supported 
In his views by some of the most ardent and excited, but was opposed by 
those of most experience, and especially by General Sebastiani. In accor- 
dance with the wishes of the great majority of those present, MM Lafitte, 


Manguin, Casimir Perier, Gerard, and Lobau, proceeded to Marshal Mar- 


mont, to whom the command of the troops had been committed, to entreat 
of him w stop the effusion of blood 

‘I deplore these measures, and condemn, as much as yourselves, those 
direfal ordonnances,’ replied the Marshal, ‘but I have no discretionary 
power given me ; I am acting under superior orders.’ 

* But,’ observed Lafitte, * no one has a right to order you to massacre the 
people. It is not your duty to obey such orders.’ 

‘I see no means of relief, except submission,’ said Marmont; ‘if the 
ordonnances are withdrawn, wil! you guarantee submission ?’ 


(courage. But what would youhaw ? On this particular occasion he was 
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‘ We cannot do so, but will use our best exertions,’ rejoined Lafitte, won = lad drank it, and said, ‘Go on now, Dove. It can’t be worse 

« Well,’ — i the king, and in | than the other. : : ; 
an hone Sen add tees tos anata ? ae PAS SOaE Do OR But he was mistaken. At the third or fourth turn of the stick = se 

® ‘> . . . : i 

“In an hour,’ exclaimed Lafiite and Manguin, ‘ if the ordonnances be | seemed ee ston By St ge ane Sy 7s SS oe 
not recalled, we wil! throw ourselves, body and soul, into the movement.’ | and the large tears a ested A Sine cote all 

‘To-morrow,’ said Lafitte,‘ my baton will break itself on your | ‘Speak, Frank,’ said } oy i y oe rine oe 
sword. Remember the power of tbe people when they are aroused.’ Dove, who seemed to ta . ap ie dtae ety ately tr Bao he! 

We now arrive at a part of our Narrative in which an incident in the ca- kept turning and turning, all the while keeping y P i 
reer of M. Thiers occurs, which has remained unexplained by him, until | victim. i , , ’ 
almost the moment we write, and even now the explanation which is offer- |‘ Did your uncle know of the ~~ ached Guatilin. ‘There was no reply. 
ed bas an indirect character. ‘ Did he kill the — ? asked Muss. 

M. Thiers, as we have seen, was the most active of all the public men Still there was no reply. ‘ F 
connected with the press, in exciting the people to resistance. He wrote | ‘ Loose the string, Dove,’ — ng — nae. po aga a wa 
the protest of the journalists; at his presses it was printed; from his bu- one, - doing which was evidently exquisitely paintul, lor 
reaux it was circulated. It might, therefore, have been expected, and it | fearfally. . Nypte: a ae : 
undoabtedly was expected, that this chiefinstigator of the movement should |‘ No more nonsense, Frank, er reaped pa ag pa tenes 
have continued on the spot, to give it the benefit of his direction and super- ne opal oper bee hd th yal Where ro he?” eres eee 
intendence. Grant that his physical character would have rendered him | harm. But we must see : : ” 
but an ineflicient leader in the streets and on the Boulevards, his sagacity The kindness with which — — mg ha vy eye —— yr 
and intelligence would have been invaluable, though he did not issue from - a that ne had sulfered. He sobbed loudly ’ 
his bureaux. Yetas soon as the movement assumed a rea!ly serious aspect | then Said, , : : 

—as soon as it became evident that it was going to be something more| ‘ Moss, I cannot tell you. My uncle has raised os from ae said 
than an emeute of the faubourgs, M. ‘Thiers disappeared. Again Dove approached with the a tga Ye = 

‘ Behold, at last,’ says a writer in the Revu des deux Mondes, ‘ the tocsin , Moss, who seemed to be atreen Sy come on “ d —— N ap iy! hidine- 
has sounded, the people are reused, and rush to the conflict! Blood al- | Wut touch the boy till T come Ss ee ene ee ee a ene 

’ 2 mM, | lace.’ 

é , D | 2 —M. has been | P ? : : ee t 
hoard—his anuthemas have taken effect—the monarchy which has broken | , Having obtained {rom the mou a promise that nothing further should be 
its contract is already halt evermeced. A leading a hl ahead is only done to the lad until his — he — frum the hat, and springing on 

. ' - Sg i ‘uri Jaly’s cabin. 
waited for. But where, then, is M. Thiers? Where is that boldness con- his a et mae sis 

! i i ictor i ic i i - . ae ° ‘ . 1 
aaiakensatioe Gea Shick po go Doo ay ty cpl | ‘Thus called, the negro boy raised oes from the yoy a 

. 1 i cautiously throu . 
popular orator, who traced so proudly a circle round power, and defied it | aarp age Sop bg yooh at 7 oe de debbil oe hab 40 with Massa 
to pass beyoud itslimits? Alas! like Archilochus and Horace, M. Thiers, | Frank ? at : ; 
little used to the tumult of battles, has felt his courage give way; the | © Come here,’ caid Sloss: and, os the negro slowly approached him, be 
feebleness of his physical organization has overcome ihe force of his will, | cntiionss Cities ent iichaes stick, ‘Do you see this? Are you awake !” 
and he has departed to seek refuge from the fray in the shades of Monte. | °°! aie wide pon Tg Massa Moss,’ re bed the negro, witha grin. 
moreci; tc shelter himself at once from the dangers that precede victory, : Wer an awake ohee panties iisea Daly come home to-night?’ 
and from the proscriptions which often follow defeat. But do not charge |, 5... Ps apah ata? be 
M. Thiers with a want of courage. His heart failed him, itis true, onthat; —, What did he say ? ‘@ 
emergency ; but the same charge may be made against many others on the a ae : . lat 
ae onan. M. Thiers ethane since, in rushing swith extentatian to su deat oo ong toa arth a aS a ane eee, Faroe 
the barricades of June, that when necessary, he has enough of military ‘ Well said Moss. eran ay 
‘ i 7 : ‘So he say he didn’t kill de squire, bat dat he hab some money ; anc Ae 
me hae may pall poe dg again apely — eondne take some benzon and iy mile —_ ve i. = ong) ee and him 
Hae fe : : ; ; ‘pera accy. e ole outhere, Massa Moss.’ 
in astreet fight, Perhaps the long study whicb he made of vur viciories, | ay > peor A Bn uy ot held - a bichere. . 
and the admiration he entertained for our armies, rendered it impossible for ; Sune em Isee’em. He tuk some benzon and powder, and some bul- 
him to conceive how a successful struggle against our disciplined soldiers | , Ae BoP Rg ’ nee pe: i ca inti 
could be made by a mob of printers’ so and shop clerks, led on by edi- 9 ak = mae and he say—Gor-a-mighty, Massa Moss, your 
tors of newspapers; that in short the rabble ot Paris must inevitably be a 7 ‘ “a , 18 1 
crushed by the regular forces. M. Thiers mingled boldly enough - the | , GLittenneatt SP-CmnEOn is: hay sheagty eget the Head. 
struggle, solong asthe question was of legal resistance : he remained firm ; He = hs wo fa te Falloole Falls, to hide heself in the cave.’ 
at his post ia the bureaux of 7'ke National, to the last moment; he did not|  , Ne be tod, up here,’ said Moss, delightedly. ‘You must go with me.’ 
take his departure uatil the moment in which old Benjamin Constant arri- : You ae thaash me Genin, Mame Moss ?’ : 
ved, the moment at which the beat of the drum calling to arms, and the : Ne ; Caen ails i 4 your Massa Frank shall have a good break- 
sound of the musketry, gave him the signal to retire. ‘Ihe first day of this | bos ceseia Pos fellow ! he needs it.’ 
revolution, M. Thiers wrote th ebraie est of the press, while, in Perse. ; Mar Gag aS -nete 0 : \ . ni 
muuiliey anustee Mr Guizot peg pee ge td Ghemees There Seizing the a the arm, he jerked him up, placed him before him, and 
pe er he y ¥ ut. 

were assemblies held of every class, where deliberations were held on the ges ee as Frank,’ said he, as he entered the cabin; ‘for Daly is 
meaus best calculated to producet he retravtation of the ordonnances. M. hiding at ‘Talloola , ‘ ; 
Thiers advised at these meetings, that all civil proceedings should be sus ‘if{ had m we I'd wring every toe on his feet,’ said Dove, as he 
peuded—that lawyers should not plead, judges should not pronounce sen- roushl saheaied sha bey - ’ 
tence, that notaries, and all other ofiivers, should suspend their functions. | ive us your hand. Frank,’ seid Moss pointedly. ‘I’d rather shake it 
He wished thus to paralyse the natiun, and to compel the executive to fall | th . the heed of any man in the room. . Had your uncle been as (rue to 
onits knees. [t was in this way, he said, that things passed in ancient ) * » we8 nec been to him there had been need for none of this.’ 
time, wien the court exiled the parliaments; it was thus that governments winding by a further examination of the negro boy, that there was no 
were formerly compelled to recall their brutal decrees. But while M. o cme een the members of the club fed their horses, and then lei- 
Thiers was thus underrating the importance of the crisis, and reducing it to png te ’ 











| The boy, though evidently writhing from pain, remained silent. 


It was not hoped that the unorganised and unarmed populace | 


: : ; : ; eded to refresh themselves. An old negress, a servant Of the 
the dimensions of asquabble between the court and the parliaments, th png sey ohn setae © walk his body, and to arrav it in proper 
movement swelled into much grander proportions, and, ins'ead of a Fronde, burial-clethes; and about an hour before noon, having persuaded Peter Flap, 
as M. Thiers regarded it, it became a league, and something more. It was | the miller and another | eighbour, to join them, they set out in pursuit of 
a Thiers c 7 s strug: 33] -eeueL is tae ; ° 4 : : ond +7 here 
— that M. ,Thiers retreated from the struggle: it exceeded his sta Daly, feeling periectly assured that, with this addition to their numbers, 
nM Thiers returned to Paris when order was restored and _tranqnillity they would be enabled to surround him in his = = page hg e 
ivi. 2 a c i dae é *8 angnu r r i { Mf eart, ne 
i : } : : We must now returmto Daly. “Leaving the hat witha sac 
reestablished. ~ conjectures phe been m - respecting = proceed. walked for a mile or two rapidly along the steep rugged road that led to the 
ings extra wuros during the _ days; we could, if we pleased, give the | pa jioola Falls. Gradually, however, as the day dawned on him, he slaca- 
history of this pelite voyage. utto what purpose? The material fact 7 ge iat atin ‘+ in this direction, azd 
and ike l : i that Mt Thiers return d oad that we possess him still | eved his pace, partly because he feared no pursuit ndliyn ast . ws lg 
ae ee ee ‘ re possess Alii s':"' | partiy because, having passed two anxious and sleepless nights, he was 2e 
secure. . 4 { 
. ‘ ia — 7 | coming exceedingly fatigued. : a a 
Peg sod hana — who was an eye-witness, and an ear-wituess ‘Ah,’ sighed he, as he aszended the apparently anneinae Se ‘a 
ofthe revolution of three days. : ‘ oa t ciakin' 0 ne with all this 
Let us now | th minions of another contemporary historiar heavy heart makes heavy feet. , Was | seekia’ a new he * we i. 
. ee ee : ee ee muney in my pocket, and nothin’ on my conscicnce, 1 could movnt these 
yy Sag hills as lightly as a squirrel.’ ' 
THE PONY CLUB. In this sad humour he had proceeded about olen estes when, moved ap- 
; some sudden impulse, he turned abruptly into the forest on the 
; : cw SETTLEMENTS OF GEORGIA. parenily by son Ise, | d 
Oe ae ae ee ee right, and, having gone about fifty yards from the road, quietly seated him- 
self at the foot of an enormous pine tree, oe 
‘They won’t think of coming this way,’ said he; ‘and I told Frank not 
| to follow me till night. Sol might justas well count my money, eat my 


(Continued from Albion of November 7.) 

Having dismounted from their horses, Jim Cooley and his companions 
entered his late brother’s hut, bearing with them the body of the Squire, 
and leading the boy Frank, whose hands were tied behind him. The | breakiast, and take a nap.’ ; 
corpse, which was covered with blood, and presented a ghastly spectacle, Thus saying, he drew out the pocket book, and began to arrange and 
was laid on the bed, to one of the posts of which the lad wastied. It was|countthe notes. The case, which was of unusual size, was literally cram- 
now morning : the grey light came dawning over the hills, though the for. | med with money; and as Daly counted and counted note upon note, to the 
est had still a cold, sombre appearance. large sum of thirty-three thousand dollars, he could not help exclaiming, 

Atter some whispering among the men, Jim Cooley approached the lad, “Well, I reckon a man must want his throat cut that ’ud toll so mach 
and said, cash about him.’ ; ; Bua te 

‘ Frank, where is your uncle Daly ?’ For a few moments he gave way to the emotions of pleasure which the 

‘| don’t know,’ replied the boy, sullenly, possession of such a sun wouid naturally excite ; but it was not long bef re 

‘ We'll make you know,’ said Cooley, sternly. ‘If you don’t tell us, | other thoughts rushed upon him, and rendered him as despondent as before. 
we'll strip you, and thrash every inch of skin off your back.’ ! | He feit that his position was a critical one; that, as the ore murderer 

The boy cast his eyes down, and preserved a muody silence Again | ot Cooley, and as the possessor of so much money, he would be botly pure 
the men whispered together, and then Dove turned suddenly to the boy, sued; and that, ifeven he founda new home, he must find it in the iar 
and said, | west, beyond the reach of his deceived and exasperated companions. = 

‘Frank, lad, has you ever seen a horse in the scratches tied by th? nuse,|_* Darn the thing!’ said he bitterly, as he fixed his eves upon the pocket 
while they was puting the blue-stone to his shins and hoofs 7” The lad | book that was ying on his knees, * I’d give ail them bank notes - be meee 
looked up, apparently surprised at the yuestion. * If” continued Dove, ‘ by | [ was yesteriay,—to be sittin in my own cabin, with Frauk and Toin Coo- 
the time the sun, that’s now risin’ on the hills, shines in this door you haven’t | ley by my side.’ ; ; ae 
told us where Daly is, I'll ring your nose in the same way.’ A mouihful of venison, however, and a draught of brandy banished the 

Having said this, he directed the men to seek out a bit of stout whip-cord, most bitter of these thoughts ; and, having lighted and smoked his pipe, he 
while he pulled out his knife, and commenced preparing a stick for his in- | restored the money to his pocket, and stretching himself out in the sun, was 
strument of torture. From the pockets of the party sundry pieces of twine | soon sound asleep. ; ; 
were produced, one of which he selected, pleasantly remarking, ‘ This will When Daly arose from his necessary and refreshing slumbers, the sun 
hurt the most, [It won’t cut the skin too quickly.’ | was casting long shadows to the eastward.—* I didn’t mean io sleep here so 

These preparations, which were soon made, the boy eyed sullenly, but | long,’ said he; ‘ but no matter, there’s yet time to = Falls before 
silently. : | dark.’ With this remark he picked up his rifle, and slinging it across his 

At length the sun broke gloriously over the hills; the dew sparkled in its | shoulders, he pushed bis way through the forest into the road. He ha : not 
beams, the squirrel leaped gaily from branch to branch, the birds carojled | proceeded, however, more than a tew hundred yards before he perceivec e 
in its rays ; it seemed to gladden all things; but Frank trembled as it gilded | track of horses. As the road at that time was but little frequented, this sight 
the threshold of the hut, for he well knew the character of the meu who | somewhatsurprised him; nor was that surprise diminished when, upon ex- 
surrounded him. amination, he found that the animals must have been urged at some speed 

‘ Are you ready to tell now ?’ asked Dove, as he approached the boy with | towards the Falls. - * Pe 
the novel instrument of torture. | ‘Kin Frank have proved false?’ muttered he. ‘ Kin my own sister’s child 


‘Why not ask me where the stag slept last night ?° have betrayed me? Why not?—why not? Didu’t I prove traitor to them 
* You know where Daly is,’ said Dove, as he applied the loop to the boy’s | who trusted me with all ?’ 


nose, and commenced to twist the stick. ‘I'll twist until you tell us where Heart-stricken by these thoughts, he remained standing for some minutes 
he’s hiding.’ 


in the middle of the road, uncertain what course to pursue. At length oe 
Dove | determined to go onward; but, deeming caution necessary, he struck into 
continued his operation as slowly as possible; the sweat rolled from the lad’s | the woods, and. keeping within five or six yards of the road, forced his way 
| forehead, the blood forsook his cheeks, a few drops slowly forced their way | painfully through the bushes to the rocks that overhang the F alls. toad 

through the pores of the skin at the extremity of the nose. | Here, tied to trees, he perceived six horses, all uf which be recognized. 


* Will you tell me now 1?’ asked Cooley | Couvinced now that his meditated retreat was discovered, he decided at 
‘No,’ shrieked the boy, and fainted. The cord was instantly removed: 


once to cross the Falloola Fords, and to seek, for the moment, a hiding pia e 
| the nose had been nearly severed, and a bluody ring remained in the place | among the rocks on the other side of the river. Feeling assured als , “mo 
of the string. | Frank had betrayed him, he came to another resolution, aoaey os c 

* He’ll bear that mark to his grave,’ said Dove. | his way through Tennessee to the far west, as soon as he could « 0 8 : _ ye 
‘’T will not disgrace him,’ said Moss, who was sincerely attached to the | Rapidly descending the mountain side, he regained the road, ape yr 
| boy, and who was endeavouring by the application of cold water, to restore | ford, and, by extraordinary exertion, succeeded in reaching the s to 
| him to his senses. ‘if you’il leave him to me, when he comes to |i] worm | the northern Falloola rock by dark, 6 an 
the secret from him.’ | | must now go back a little in my story. [t was about Dals fae 
; Ina few moments Frank opened his eyes, and, encountering the lcolts of | when Dove and party reached the Falls. Wishing to hes eo if bien rd 
his oppressors, slowly closed them with a groan. night, they immediately descended to the cave, and bere Ld _ : 
Moss instantly approached him. ‘Frank,’ said he, ‘if your uncle did | show himself. No answer being returned, Moss approachet STON 
not kill the Squire, we won't touch him; but we must see him, and get the | aperture, and examined it caretally. sd thie hel 
truth from him. Where is he?’ | ‘ Daly is not here,’ said he. ‘ Neither man nor beast has « utere this ° 
The boy made no reply, but looked earnestly at Dove, who was drawing | for months. A fox couid not have passed by and that grass and cobwe» 
| the shoe from his right foot. | retoain as it is.’ ; ota 
* What's that for, Dove?’ asked he. ‘ Then that damned nigger lied,’ said Dove, lurious y- = - 
‘I'll ring every toe on your foot as I’ve rung your nose, unless you teil,r ‘I don’t think it,’ said Cooley. “2 Abel had no peapes ye —_ _ e. 
replied Dove; and he quietly applied the instrument of torture. | Daly ein’t far from here, unless he’s changed his mind and gone into Ten. 
‘Hand me some water, Moss,’ said the boy. Moss complied with his re- { nessee.’ 
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‘ That ain’t sich a bad guess,’ said Moss. ‘If he hadu’t meant to go to 
Tennessee, he wouldn’t acome bere. He can’t escape us. He must sleep 
on the road side to night, and even if he walks hard, he'll find neither 
house nor horse till to morrow noon,’ 

‘ Let's follow him at once,’ said Dove. 

‘Not now,’ said Moss. ‘In the dark we may over-ride him. We had 
better sleep here to-night, and by starting early in the morning we shall be 
sure to caich him at ‘om Lawson’s.’ 

The party having determined to abide by the advice which Moss had 
given, began to reascend the precipice. The Falls of Falloola, which 
really merit the attention of tourists, are accessible, except to the most 
enterprising, only on the southern side. Immediately over the grand ba- 
sin into which the river, by a series of magnificent casca‘es, empties itself, 
stands a massive projecting rock which it is impossible to reach but by a 
descent of nearly four hundred yards along the almost perpendicular sides 
of the mountain. Even in the present day, although some efforts have been 
made to facilitate this object, the descent to this epot 13 sc perilous as to de- 
ter many. In the days of the Pony Club, everything being in a state of 
nature, it was of course much more so ; aud it was only by clinging to the 
brittle branches of the kalmia and rhododendron, that Moss and his party 
could gain the heights upon which they had left their horses. 

‘ Twas well for us,’ said Moss, as they were ascending, ‘ that Daly was 
not in the cave; for he’d ’ave picked us off these bushes, one by one, as 
we pick squirrels from a tree.’ 

With the first grey light the men started from their slumbers, and pre- 
pared to move. Alter snatching a hasty meal they were about to ride, 
when Dove said, ‘ Somehow [ don’t think that Daly bas ggne on. J rather 
guess he was to meet the lad here. So if you think tb®& five on you is 
enough for one mau, I'll go down agin and wait till you come back.’ 

Pleased with this ofler, the men left Dove sufficient provisions to last 
him for two days, and then went on their way. In the meantime, Dove 
having carefully concealed bis horse among the bushes, descended again to 
the falls, and stationed himself under the projecting rock, not far from the 
moath of the cave. 

Roused from his slumbers by the morning light, Daly sprang to his feet 
and approached the edge of the precipice that overlooks the ford. Accus- 
tomed as he was to the wild scenery of the picturesque counties of Ha- 

bersham and Reubun, this rade man stood upon the brow of the rock gazing 
with wonder at the scene before him. To the north lay the blue hills of 
Raubun, capped with mists; to the south, twenty miles uf forest were 
spreading their autumn-dyed leaves to the sun: below him, at the depth 
of twelve hundred feet, were the boiling waters of Falloola. 

‘’Tuint often,” said he, as he folded his arms across his breast, ‘ that the 
sun shines on sich a pictur’ as this.’ 





At this moment the party were crossing the ford. 
ms — said Cogiey, as he pointed with his finger to the rock, * what's 
that?’ 

At this question the party looked up; and lo! Daly, who had also seen 
them, was retreating from the edge of the precipice. 

‘Tis he,’ said Suattlin, in a shrill whisper, ‘ He’s our’s now. He's our’s, 
mouey and all.’ 

Urging their horses through the ford, the men rode at full speed up the 
sides of the mountain, and when, from the nature of the ground, the pant 
ing animals could go no further, they dismounted, secured their beasts, and 
continued the ascent on foot. At length they reached a piece of level 
ground, out of which arose, to the height of sixty yards, the almost per- 
peadicular rock to which Daly had retreated. Here, at the distance of 
thirty yards from its base, they determined to call a parley, and baving 
fired aritiv, to attract his attention, they made the woods echo with the 
name of Daly. 

‘What do you want with me? asked Daly, who, completely screened 
7 bushes and rocks, had been watching the manceavres of the party be- 

ow. 

* We want to know why you killed the Squire ?° shouted Moss 

‘I did not killhim,’ replied Daly. ‘’Twas young Rowell did it.’ 

* You lie, Ned Daly,’ said Shattlin, stepping forward. ‘You did kill the 
Squire. You killed him to get the thirty thunsand dollars. You've got 
them, Ned Duly, but you shal! never spend them; for, by the living God, 
if We stay here for one month you shall die for this deed.’ 

‘Then die first, you dog,’ shouted Daly. And Shattlin fell, pierced 
through the brain by a rifle ball. 

* To shelier,’ cried Moss, as he hid himself behind a tree. The three 
others immediately tollowed his example. 

‘Stir trom those trees,’ said Daly, ‘and so help me God, I’ll serve each 
one of you as J served Shattlin.’ 

Leaving the men in this strange position, Daly retreated to the side of 











the precipice that overhangs the fall. It was the only side from which es- 
cape was possible; bui accustomed as he was to rocks and precipices, 
Daly’s hoart suak within him as he looked down on the gulf that was boil- | 
ing fearfully below. ‘’Tis no use lookin’,’ said he; ‘it has been done, 
and it must be done agiu. I wasa fool to catch myself in such a trap.’ | 

Drawing out his brandy-flask, he drained it to the dregs, and then, after | 
wying several places, he commenced the descent in earnast. ‘T'o his sur- 
prise, however, he tuund that it was as easy to descend to the water on 
this side the faiis as on the other; ani he regretted, when half way down, 
that he had left his rifle on the top of the rock. In the coarse of an hour 
he had descended to within twenty yards of what is termed the rim of the 
basin, and that which at first was barely a faint hope of escape was fast 
becoming a certainty, when the report of a rifle rolled and rattled along the 
cragged sides of the mountains, and Daly, springing backwards, plunged 
headiong iu the foaming waters. x 

‘ Now ‘or the money,’ shouted Dove, from the other side of tbe siream 
‘The body must come up at the ford.’ 
Slinging his rifle across his back he began rapidly to climb the preci- 
pice. Bat the tragedy was not yet complete; for, When he arrived within 
eight feet of the summit, Dove heard some one calling him by vame, and, 
on Jookiug up, his eye met the disfigured face of the boy Frank. He was 


i on the edge of the precipice, holding in his hand a heavy mass of 


* Dove,’ said he, ‘ if vou stir a finger, I will dash you into atoms.’ Dove 
remained stationary, vainly attempting, as he held by the bushes above him, 
to find a solid-resting place for his feet. It was a position which he could 
not long sustain. F'atigued hy his previous exertions, he gradually felt him- 
self growing more and more weak; and yet, when he remembered bis 
cruelty to the boy, he dared not hope for mercy. At length, however, 
urged by fear and pain, he cried, 

‘For God’s sake, let me come up, Frank. 
hold on much longer.’ 

Bat the boy remained inexorable. 


I’m growing faint. I can’t 


goin’ over me. I hear them sound in my ears.’ 


‘ They have rolled over uncle,’ said the boy, who saw unmoved the 
arms of the hanging wretch quivering from exhaustion. 


‘ice, | have felt that we must live for one another—I have felt that my hope, 
Qh! save me, Frank!’ shrieked Dove; ‘save me! The waters are | 





At length Dove turned his face upwards. He was too weak to speak, 
but his face spoke volumes. Moved by, its agonized expression, Frank 
threw the rock aside, and cried, . 

‘ Come up, Dove-—come up—I forgive you !’ 

‘ Twas two late. Dove raised himself an inch or two, and then his hold 
was loosened, and he went pitching from rock to rock, until he sunk in 
the very basin to which he had consigned Daly. His rifle held him down, 
and to this day, perhaps, the waters of Falloola are playing upon the bones 
o. the most cruel member of the Pony Club. r 

— 


THE PORTFOLIO. 


ch as from occasions we may glean.—Hamilet. 
ANECDOTAGE. 

, When Bautra resided at Madrid, and had discovered that the librarian 
of the Escurial wasa blockhead, he recommended the king to make him 
inspector of finances. a V/ hy so?’ demanded the mouarch.  ‘ Because, as 
he has taken nothing from your majesty’s books, | conclude he will be 
eqnally honest in regard to the public treasure.’ 

Wh Ione > 2 . j j } { i 

When Pop 9 Ale xander ViI. asked Allatius, the librarian of the Vati- 
can, why he did fot marry? ‘That I may be able to be made a priest,’ 
was bisreply. ‘Then why are you not made a priest?’ ‘ That I may be 
able to marry, 

A living poet, reciting to a brother bard, several extracts from an unpub 
lished epic, asked him, when he had concluded—which he considered the 


best passages of his work? ‘Those which you have not read,’ was the 
Caustic reply. 


Che Avion. 





‘tel! him the devil has carried me off.’ ‘ Did they not ieave their address 
before they went ?’ was the last inquiry of the president. 

‘ Your daughter,’ wrote Mademoiselle de Scudery to the Count du Buffy, 
‘has as much genius as if she saw you every day; and is as dis.reet 
withal, as if she had never seen you in all her life.’ 

M. de Maroltes said uf a censorious neighbour: ‘* His mouth costs him 
nothing, for he always opens itatthe expeuse of others. 1 wish that some 
day he would bite his tougue, for then he would poison himself.’ 

Peter the Great, standing before the tomb of Cardinal Richelieu, at the 
Sorbonne, suddenly exclaimed, ‘ Were you again alive, | would willingly 
give you one half of my empire, if you would teach me how to govern the 
rest.’ 

A woman of acknowledged gallantry being reproached with her disre- 
gard of appearances, replied, ‘ What would you have medo? If I may 
aot enjoy the loss of my reputatiun, [ might as well have kept it!’ 

‘I have been talking for some time to D —,’ said an artist to North- 
cote, ‘and [ fiud there is nothing in him.’ ‘ You bave been lucky,’ was 
tue reply, ‘ fur I have always found him full of himself.’ 


AN EMPIRE FOUNDED BY A SPIDER. 


As Mahomet and his friend Abubeker sat in a dark corner of one of the 
eaves of Thor, on the third morning afier they had betaken themselves to 
that place of concealmeut, they saw their enemies approach the mouth of 
the cavern, ‘ What sball we do?’ whispered the trembling Abubeker, ‘it 
is vain to attack them, for we are buttwo’ ‘ There isa third with us,’ 
said Mahomet, calmiy; ‘ God!’ 

‘The pursuers, concluding from a spider’s web across the opening into 
the recess, that no One could bave recently passed in or out, withdrew, and 
ihe hidden fugitives shortly afterwards made their escape, and saved their 
lives, Mahomet subsequently founded an empire, which in eighty years 
extended its dominion over more kingdoms and countries than the Romanos 
had subdued in eight hundred. But the spider that wove the cobweb was 
ihe reali founder of the Mahomedan dynasty, and wrought a more exten- 
sive change in the destinies of the world than Alexander or Xerxes. 


NECESSITY OF SELF-BALANCE, 


If a man be born with any constitutional defect, any deformity, any want 
of due proportion, Whether in mind or body, he generally receives a par- 
tial compensation by a more than average development of his powers and 
faculties in some other direction. The blind are unusually quick of bear- 
ing; the deaf are doubly sharp-sighted ; dwarfs are often large-minded , 
the lame of one leg have added strength in the other; hump-bearers are 
generally unconscious of their burthen, and seem wisely resolved not to 
take notice of what passes behind their back. Not so with the deformities 
superinduced by our own misconduct or mistakes. If we weaken ove 
eye by candle-light reading, its companion, instead of being strengthened, 





sympathises witn the complaint; our left hand, by the constant preference 
given to the right, loses a portion of its strength and cunning; opera dan- | 
cers sacrifice in the power of their arms what they gain in their legs ; | 
pugilists, in proportion as they increase the vigour of their arms, and are 
generally weak in their lower limbs. | 
So is it with the mental faculties. Iftney are constantly exercised up- 
on one subject, they will become warped and weakened ; for you cannot 
concentrate the intellectual rays into one focus without dimming their 
light in other directions, even if you do not extinguish it altogether. No 
occupation of thought is so absorbing as religion; no class so prone to 
madness as spiritual enthusiasts. But it is difficult to devote oneself ex- 
clusively to any object of contemplation without disturbing the mental 





balance, without deviating into certain obliquities, or betraying so much 
deficiency upon other points, as to incur the suspicion of derangement or 
imbecility. That 
Great wits to madness often are allied, 

is more strictly true than is generally imagined. Tasso, Newton, Pascal, 
Spinoza, were all touched with occasional insanity ; Scott, Southey, and | 
other recent instances, attest the melancholy consequences of overwork- 
ing the brain in one continuous direction. 


it has been observed, that mathematicians and the studiers of the exact | 
sciences, who deal with the qualities and proportions of impassive mat- 
ter, are longer-lived and less subject to mental aberration than metaphy- 
sicians and moralists, whose pursuits are not only more abstruse and be- | 
wildering, but more exciting, by fixing attention upon the anxieties, and } 
evils, and dark enigmas of human destiny. This was to be expected ; | 
for mere head work must be infinitely less exhausting, less deranging, | 
than when it is combined with heart work. What is the wear and tear of 
calculation compared to that of the feelings? 





In all cases, however, whether corporeal or mental, where the proper | 
balance has been disturbed by our own indiscretion, itis remarkable that | 
nature makes no efforts to restore it Solicitous as she manifestly is to | 
repair all innate deviations, all that may be fairly called her own mis- | 
takes, she leaves ours to their fate, thinking, perhaps, that they are no 
more than a fit puishment for our imprudence and perversity. More pro- 
bably, however, ! 


wr all her intentions are ever kind, her non-interference 
is Meant as a warning rather than a chastisement. Wise is he who, so 
receiving it, guards against all dis'orting and cramping uniformities of 
pursuit, duly mixing the lights with the shadows of thought and occupa- 
tion, delighting to alternate 


From grave to gay, from lively to severe, 
and so chequering his thoughts and his pursuits, that he may fulfil the 


purpose for which he was created, of ever possessing a sane mind in a 
sound body. 


a 
THE RECTOR’S DAUGHTER, 
(Resumed framthe Albion of Nov 7.) 

In the close of our last paper we had reconducted Alice to Newby Grange, 
and her fond, glad heart had bounded with joy, as the day after her arrival 
she saw Arthur's travelling carriage drive up to the door. She bad re- 
ceived him with the unconstrained demunstration of the pleasure which she 
felt. 

Half an bour after his arrival, and when he had paid his civilities all 
around the circle, he had contrived unobserved, and with the tact so peca- 
liarly his own, to draw her a little aside. 

‘ Ah, Alice,’ said he (they were standing in the recess of a windo w, just 
out of hearing of the gsy assembied group,) ‘what a dream of love was 
ours before we paried! and propitious Fortune renews it to us again. Al- 





my joy, my being, are in your keeping; without you I languish, and vege- 
tate rather than live.’ 

Alice was gratified, but puzzied. Those words were not supposed to 
contain a proposal of marriage + No; Lord Arthur had made no proposi- 
tion, asked no question, prelerred no request; yet it was only in married 
life that the hope, and joy, and being, of two persons of different sexes 
could be moulded together. No, it was not a proposal, but it was the no- 
tice and prelude of one soon to follow. 

The days passed as before ; Lord Arthur hung about Alice as she sat, 
rode by the side oi the carriage when she had her seat there by Mrs. 
Newby; he hovered over the piano when she played, read to the working 
party when she plied her needle amongst them. In fact, he seemed hap- 
py ouly by her side. He was so agreeable, well-bred, and highly-infor- 
med—so elegant in his attentions, which were diffused over the whole 
party, that whilst he had the deep. fond love of one, he possessed the ad- | 
Miration and good wil! of all. With talents to eclipse any man, he would } 
rival no ove; when he conversed it was observed that, whilst he inter- 
ested all, others were drawn out by him, and appeared to surpass them- 
selves, 

Mrs. Newby rather wondered that he yet deferred his proposal; no 
doubt, however, entered ber mind but that it would eventually come 
Alice was too happy to think much upon the subject, Lord Arthur, how- 
ever, resolved once more to sound her feeling upon the matter before he 
finally resolved to abandon bis liberty by marriage. On an occasion when 
they found themselves alone together, he said to her,— 

‘Do you remember, Alice’ (for by that name he had long fondly called 
her,) ‘a conversation that we had the day before you went to attend your 
sister’s wedding ?’ . . 

‘| well remember it, Lord Artbar.’ 

‘And do you hold then entirely the opinion that you expressed 7" 

‘ Most entirely; what you term an opinion, I should rather term a know- 
ledge of right atd wrong upon the subject.’ 











Charles V. having failed in his African expedition, sent a golden chain to 
Aretin, to purchase his silence, ‘It’s very little for so great a folly,’ sueer- 
ed the satirist. 

An emply-headed president of Bourdeaux once ca led apon M. Bautru. 
* Zounds!’ exclaimed the latter to his servant, ‘ why have you admitted 
that horrid bore? L will not see him. Go and say that | am very ill.’ 
‘Ask him then,’ resumed the persevering visitant, ‘whether I may just 
step into his room, and feel his pulse.’ ‘ No!’ was the enraged reply, 
* Tell him [ am dying—I am dead.’ ‘May I not then go to his chamber 
to give him the holy water?’ ‘ No!’ was ejaculated still more loudly, 


‘Do you not think that you may have been influenced a little by the 
common prejudice of minds !ess enlightened than your own, so as to be led 
to confuse a mere habit, a form, with that which constitutes essentially right 
and Wrong 7?’ te. 

‘Oh, no, no, no, Lord Arthur! the marriage tie is hallowed in my most | 
serious judgment. What you term a mere habit or form of society, secures 
a great reality; it draws the line between vice and that which is holy 
in the eyes of God and man: to dispense with it is always crime, and it 
entails the heavy punishment duetocrime. Did I suppose hat you thought 





otherwise, Lord Arthur, I sould suspect you of an an approach to liber- 
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tinism. 1 should see how cruelly | had been mistaken in my esimate of 
you, and I would, at whatever cost cf grief, renounce your society and your 
presence as contaninating.’ 

Lord Arthur bit his lip. Alice had spoken so earnestly, that no doubt 
—not the shadow of a doubt, could linger in his mind, that he must marry 
her or renounce her. He was annoyed that he had awakened a suspicion in 
her, annoyed that the ideal subject of a lecture bad been formed by himself 
and annoye: also at what he deemed his utter {i ure; by, however, aw tiat 
he must cover his principles and stifle his vexaiion, He said smiling, and 
with bis own peculiar grace,— 

‘ { am in no danger, Alice, of your repudiation; you made a perfect con- 
vert of me when we talked before, though, indeed, there was but slight 
difference between us; and I have now only renewed the subject for the 
pleasure of hearing a woman of pure and delicate mind argue it more fully 
than we then did, for our conversation was interrupted.’ 

Alice anquestioningly believed this statement, but she instinctively felt 
that she had been trifled with by such a conversation, and she said, with 
displeasure upon her lovely featares,— 

“You never appeared to me to disadvantage, Lord Arthur, but on the 
two occasions when you have led the conversation to this subject, and no 
passing thought of you as less than a man of noble and exalted excellence 
has at any other time flitted across my mind. Permit me to adopt your own 
terms, and to observe, that it is hardly the subject on which to talk with a 
pure and delicate minded woman.’ 

Lord Artbur’s annoyance had almost grown into resentment under this 
teproof. For one moment he felt disposed to gratify it, and quit Newby 
Grange, and thivk no more of the rector’s daughter ; but he looked at her, 
and that disposition vanished. He took her hand, and said, ‘ You are warm, 
Alice, but [ believe I deserve your reproof ; pardon me, and let us return 
no more to this subject: we need nut, for we think exactly alike. We both 
know that the marriage-service cannot marry souls (al! | ever argued, ).and 
we both feel that marriage is indispensable to holy union,—that all uaion 
without it is disgrace and crime.’ 

Now Lord Arthur was just the man who could brave the opinion of the 
world in marrying a woman of grade loserthan hisown. She was at least, 
by birth, a gentlewoman; she bad education and grace; to introduce her to 
his friends would be uo disparagement to them. The objection founded 
meely on degree it would cost him nothing to meet; his intellect rose 
above it. Then as to fortune, he had enough, and was by no means avari- 
cious ; that consideration had no: weight with him. But he foresaw the 
day would come when he shou'd tire of Alice—when, charming as she 
was, she would have lost the charm of noveity. He would fain have esca- 
ped the embarrassment of a wife, but there was nothing for it, and he must 
meet it, 

A day or two after the conversation detailed above, he was musing in a 
large recessed window of the library how he should effect bis proposal, 
when he saw A!ice hovering about among the flowers. He wentto join her, 
and, walking by her side, led ber onward to a quiet shady avenue, * Where,’ 
he said,‘ the rays of the sun gtanced feebly in among the foliage, giving the 
beaaty of light and pretection from the heat.’ : 

As he walked by her side, he, for the thousandth time, admired the fine 
chiselling of her features, the elegant touraure of her form; he talked easily 
of the subjects which the scene presented, the soil which promoted besi the 
growth of beech, the habits of the bamble-bee, one of whose tribe was 
boring at the roots of a tree in the avenue. 

Alice lifted from the ground a fallen leaf, on which grew a singular ex- 
crescence. She held it to her companion: he took uot the leaf, bat her 
extended hand, and, looking with delicacy, yet infinite fondness, into her 
blushing face, he said,— 

‘Grant me, dear Alice, this opportunity to speak to yoa of ere | 
more important to us both than the insect to the soil, I had been temp 
to seck the occasion earlier, but | thought it much more important to us 
both that we should each know the other well; we do so now, and with 
such knowledge, and with all the affection and esteem which it inspires, I 
venture to ask you t» share life with me, io let marriage secure, and 
strengthen, and render permanent, the happiness which we each find in the 
other. You have me entirely in your power, Alice—you could blast my 
hope and joy for ever, but I think [ need entertain no tear (looking at her 
archly for a moment, and thenthe look subsiding again into earnestness) 
—lI think we understand each other too well, that there is no mistake in 
our mutual attachment.’ 

For a moment their eyes met; then Alice’s were averted and fell, large 
swelling drops came slowly into them, obscuring vision, then fell ; others 
more rapidly followed, and then they chased each other swiftly down her 


| cheeks, and choked her utterance. 


Alice could net explain them to herself. She had been anticipating the 
proposal which she had just heard, she knew it must come, she bad wished 
for it. Her mind was firmly decided—no shadow of a doubt luiked there. 

But how decided soever may bea woman's wishes—how confident soever 
she may be, that if they are gratified, her happiness will be in safe keeping, 
and though she may have been expecting the proposal, yet, when it comes, 
she seems to be suddenly placed in a new position; she feels like one who 
stands on a nayrew isthinus, between two seas. She would not fall back 
upon the past, the solemnity of the future appals her. At that moment, 
too, the very strength of her affections, her delight in the kuowledge that 
they are reciprocated, overwhelm her. 

So it was with Alice. She wept from mingled joy and awe, though she 
could not explain her emotions to herself. Lord Arthur interpreted her 
truly ; he felt all the value of those tears—he felt for the moment that they 
almost made welcome the sacrifice which he had offered. Emotion often 
disgusted him, but now there were no witnesses to annoy him, and this 
proved to him how devotedly ber heart was his. 

She soon recovered power to speak, and then, in brief and modest words, 
she told kim he had made no eiror in counting upon her love, she thanked 
him for singling her out—a girl without rank or fortune, assared him that 
that proof of his affection rendered it tenfold dearer to her, and referred bim 
to her father, assuring him that, her parent's consent being given, the alli- 
ance which he made wit her, if not brilliant, should secure him that which 
a brilliant lot does not always secure, bright and perpetual happiness 

‘ For,’ said she, ‘never wife bronght so mach tenderness, and love, and 
duty, as 1 will show to you, Lord Arthur. Ah! what a life of bliss [ 
pictare to myself, and I trust our bappiness will but increase with rolling 
time!’ 

They sauntered long talking tenderness, so full were they of joy that time 
went by unbeeded, and it was not until the great dressing bell sent forth its 
deep tone that they were called to recollection. They entered the house 
together. Mrs. Newby was already gone up stairs; Alice sought her in her 
boudoir. 

‘Will you give me a moment before you dress ?’ she said, slipping her 
hand within that of her friend. 

‘ That I will, my dear girl. Prescot (to the maid who just then appeared), 
I ain not qnite ready. I will ring presently (the maid retired), And now, 
Alice, sit by me here, and tell me what makes you look so particularly hap- 
py, and what has dyed your cheek so deep a rose ?” 

‘fam indeed, most happy, dear Mrs. Newby. Lord Arthur has asked 
me to become his wife, and my father’s consent alone is wanling to our un- 
ion. He has done it ina way so delicate, so tender, so entirely in accord- 
ance with my own taste and feeling, that no circumstance could have added 
to my pleasure. I foresee a future of happiness, so bright, so muc h beyond 
the usual lot, that T am all thankfulness to Heaven, and gralttuae lo you, 
my kind, dear friend, whose goodness to me could sot have been exceeded 
by that of a mother, and through whom I have met with this most happy lot. 
And now I suppose I may give full license to my affection towards him? Do 
you not give me joy, Mrs. Newby ?” — - 

‘ Indeed, indeed, my child, 1 do! You have carried off the prize for which 
so many fasaionables have wished in vain. In obtaining rank and fortune 
I esteem you fortunate, indeed ; but, more than this, Lord Arthar is so ami- 
able a man, he stands so high in genera! estimation as to character aad 
wor'h, and he appears so doatingly tond of you, that, I believe, your happi- 
ness is well secured ; and you know, Alice, happiness, station, and wealth, 
do not always go together. ‘I'here are some who let slip the one in the aim 
after the other. Yours is, indeed, unusval fortune to have secured all.’ 

Mrs. Newby was indeed greatly gratified; her native kindness, her af- 
fection for Alice, her exultation in tne honour which would be reflected on 
herself by the brilliant lot of ber profegee, all combined to increase her 
pleasure. She embraced her fondly and repeatedly, and, in the excess of 


| her delight, felt almost as if she were herself carried back again into her 


own youthful days, Then she said, ‘ But we must dress and descend; and 
to-morrow’s post, I suppose, must carry letters to your father.’ . 

They did descend, Mrs. Newby leading Alice into the room. Her gladt 
but timid glance, was met by a look of intelligence from Lord Arthur; bu 
when it shot around the room, and perccived all going on as asual, and that 
she was no object of e=pecial attention, she was reassured. Mrs. Newby, 
standirg with L ri Arthur a little aside from the assembled group, said to 
him,— 

‘Ah, my lord, [ have heard all ; I admire the wisdom of your choice, and 
felicitate you on your success (for L cannot suppose her father will object). 
I esteem your sense of judgment in chvosing upon intrinsic qualities rather 
than upon external circumstances. I believe you will have abourding rea- 
son to rejoice in your choice, and I am well convince that you will make 
the dear girl happy.’ 
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To Alice that was a memorable eveniog ; she was all blushes and thril 
ling deligit as she listened to her lover’s voice, now her promised husband ; 
and as she dreamed sweeily—oh how sweetly !—of tuture days of joy, ‘Can 
lever make him as happy as I shall be myself?’ thought she: she hoped 
she could. ae : 

The evening closed, Sleep was long betore it visited Alice’s pillow; she 
Was too giad to sleep, and then, when it did come stealing over her, the 
waking dreams melted sofily into the less coherent ones of slumber, She 
waked inthe morning with the delightful recollection that she was Lord 
Arthu:’s promised bride, yet more happy than that morning whea she first 
believed that she possessed bis love. 

The next day found the rector sitting at his breakfast table, discussing to- 
ge her the paper of the preceding day and his buttered toast, when his letters 
were brought in. ; 

‘ Three trom Newby Grange,’ he muttered, as he looked at the covers ; 
* surely Alice is ill, and the physician and Mrs. Newby write as well as her- 
self. Butno, she would not write herself in that case; aad this is no phy- 
sician’s seal (looking at Lord Arthur’s arms). Something, however, has 
happened. I will bear it trom no other than herself ;’ and he broke her let- 
ter open. 

It contained the accountof Lord Arthar’sroposal, the avowal of her own 
affection tor him; it dwelt at length upon his merits, and requested her fa- 
ther’s consent and blessing, which were only wanted to render her happi- 
ness Complete, She entered upon her views of matrimony, bow holy—how 
enduring should be the tie; she believed that Lord Arihur had the qualities 
that would make itso. Inshort, she saw all in bright glowing colours, and 
she painted as she saw. 

Her father’s heart filled. ‘ A dangerous venture "’ said he aloud; ‘seldom 
have | seen happiness attend elevation of condition, Her noble husband 
will conceive disgust for the lowness of her counexivns as they stand cuin- 

red with his own, perhaps he will weary of herselt; he will remember to 

er disparagementthat she was his inferior in life.? He paused and groan- 
ed. ‘ My dear, dear caild, | had been happier to have married you to such 
@ man as young Charles Duncan, who, in receiving you, would have felt 
you his equal, would have been conscious that he gave you no more than 
he received; but [ see your heart is given.’ He cast a passing thonght to 
his old age alone, sighed again, and broke Lord Arthur’s seal. His leiter 
contained a proposal in form, couched in the terms of a delicate, well bred, 
and generous man; it spoke of his affection for Alice, his estimation of her 
worth, and the hope with which he looked forward to the future. 

The father’s heart warmed; his ambition was kindling 

Then came Mrs. Newby’s letter. It felicitated the father on his daugh- 
ter’s prospects, at once so splendid and so happy. Mrs. Newby spoke 
highly of his lordship, and assured Mr. Swinton of the apparent depth of 
his attachment to Alice. She invited him to pass a few days immediately 
at Newby Grange, that he might make personal acquaintance with Lord 
Arthur. It was a very satisfactury letter. The father sat and mused, and 
as he mused his spirits rose. It was a brilliant perspective for bis ehild—a 
safe provision for her. When he should die, and leave her with the sixty 

pounds a-year, her future heritage from him, what would become of her? 

He shuddered, He had designed—he had desired to leave ber in the hands of 

a man who would provide for her, protect, and bless her. On what ground 

could he reasonably object to this? On none. There were attachment, 

wealth, and rank, laid at her feet; it would be madness to step in to pre- 
vent hertaking them. His ob,ection was to a mere idea, a title, a sound. 

Besides, Alice, with her elegance, refinement, and grace, was never fit for 

the dull, narrow sphere of humbler lite; Nature bad prepared her for au- 

other, though the circumstances of her birth seemed to throw her far from 
it; now it opened before her, and should he wish it otherwise? Away 
with the vague, groundless fears which have presented themselves to cloud 
anevent so happy! He would make proper inquiry, and if the result of 
that was favourable, he would give himself to the joy which it might well 
imspire. 

So the rector opened his desk, and wrote five letters ; two of them were 

to old and tried friends of his in London, to whom he confided the 

case, and begged of them to make the fullest inquiry which might be pos- 
aible, consistently with delicacy and propriety, respecting the character, 
disposition, and habits of Lord Arthar, and to write to him, with as little 
delay as might, the result. He had entire confidence in the friendship and 
discretion of these two gentlemen; and when he had penned his letters to 
them he felt relieved. Next he wrote to Lord Arthar, in terms somewhat 
ceo!, but polite and courteous. He informed his lordship, that having an 
invitation to Newby Grange, he hoped shortly to make his acquaintance, 
when they would talk of the affair which had formed the subject of his 
lordship’s letter. 

He wrote to Mrs. Newby, cordially thanking her for her kindness to his 


joy, Alice took upon herself the same vows 


grace of his demeanour; none knew the secret purpose even then lurking 
in the deep recesses of his heart. Solemnly, earnestly, and with trembling 
j As the service drew to its 
couclasion, how did she rejoice in the consciousness, he is mine and I am 
bis for ever; and when she had received the felicitations of her assembled 
friends, and her father gave her his parting blessing, and Lord Arthur hand- 
ed her into the carriage which was to bear her away and then sprung in 
after her, placed himself at her side, and, circling her in his arms, poured a'! 
bis fondness into her ear, how proudly happy wasshe! They were travel 
ling northward, with the inteat to pass some weeks in Scotland; they took 
their journey very easily, for Lord Arthur greatly feared to fatigue his 
bride, and he wished also to show her all that was worthy of notice as they 
passed aiong. They planted themselves on the shores of one of the lochs 
of Perthshire, from whence they made excursions into all the disirict round. 
Never hiad Alice enjoyed such ecstacy of pleasare. even her own pictures 
of conjugal felicity were outdone. Her husband’s tenderness exceeded her 
most sanguine wishes, her little desires were gratified as soon as they were 
uttered; sometimes Lord Arthur divined and anticipated them. Nor was 
he less happy than herself, every feeling seemed to be merged and concen- 
tred in his fondness for his bride; all thatshe did seemed right in his eyes, 
her every act fascinated him, hie fancy threw a grace around her most tri- 
fling ones, her voice thrilled upon his ear, he joined ber in her every pur- 
suit and sought her companionship iu his; one volition governed them, two 
beings seemed moulded into one, their very souls were welded together. 
They rambled together, drove together, read together, almost an instinct 
appeared to reveal io each the wishes of tne wther. More than the time 
which they had purposed to speud in Scotland was expired before they 
thought of change; thea Lord Arthar proposed to cross the water and show 
Alice Germany. ‘There they went and lingered upon the Rhine, he find- 
ing his greatest enjoyment ia her surprise and pleasure. From Germany 
they passed to Switzerlard, he himself rowing her in boats upon the lakes, 
or driving her in a low pony-chaise upon their shores, stepping out from 
time to time to pluck for her some beautiful blossom, or to obtain a speci- 
men of some plant of the locality to enrich the herbal which she was mak. 
ing. From Switzerland they passed to Italy All this time they saw no 
society, they needed none; each was all the world to the other. Alice 
wrote enraptured letters to her father, and he read them with all a pareat’s 
pride and pleasure. Her maid wrote to the maid of Lady B 8 (her 
firiend and confidante) that she had never seen such a patiern for married 
life, that Lord Arthur seemed to find his very food in looking upon his lady, | 
and loitering about her, and listening to her voice. Lady B——’s maid 
told this to her lady, and she again told it to her mother. 

‘Ah, yes, my love,’ said the mother, in reply, ‘you see it would have 
been not only a splendid, but a happy lot for you’ 

‘ Well, mamma,’ said the lady, ‘I am sure you did your best, and you 
cannot complain of me, for | was very passive and did nothing to oppose 
your plans, though if they had appeared more likely to take effect, I might 
have grown refractory.’ 

But the scene was svon to change. Had Lady B *3 mother seen but | 
a little later on, she would have found no need fur envy. The first indica. 
tion of a change was when on one or two occasions Lord Arthur indicated 
something like dissatisfaction and ennui that Alice could not join him in his 
pleasures. They had now been married seven months, Alice was foar | 
months advanced in pregnancy, and her situation began to tell upon ker | 
health. Lord Arthur had tolerated the relation of husband because he saw | 
no hope of obtaining the pure and high-souled woman who had riveted bis | 
faucy or lis soui by any other uieaus; bul he was not tbe representative of | 
bis family, and he had no desire for issue; the idea of paternity, of the ties 
of a family, was unwelcome to him So long ag Alice was well, and her 
attractions appeared to him unabated, his fondness was preserved. Indeed 
his happiness had been scarcely less real or less deep than hers during the 
few first months of their uniou; buat when her situation subjected her to | 
fits of languor, and she no longer looked quite so lovely or quite sv graceful | 
as before, or could notjoin him with quite her former sprightliness and anima- 
tion in their mutual pleasares ; when she thought she had more claim, than 
when they were so richly given, to his sympathy and tenderness, then it was | 
that his lordship’s fancy began to pall and his affection to cool, and when | 
once the change had passed upon the spirit of his dream it grew rapidly. It 
appeared to him that scales dropped from his eyes; he no longer saw in his 
wife the angel or the sylph, she appeared to him like others of her race, | 
with like weaknesses ; the fascination was dissolved, the spell was broken. 

Lord Arthur had no heart. His love to Alice had been a fancy, the affec- | 
tion of the moment; hers to him was that deep, huly, enduring devotion, 
of which the pure heart is capable. 

















W hen the first symptoms of a changed temper appeared, Alice found a 





daughter, and for the information which she had given bim respecting het 
noble suitor; he accepted her invitation to himself, but postponed the date 
of his visit for five or six days, by which means he hoped to bring near to- 
gether the replies from his friends in Lendon and his personal acquaintance 
with Lord Arthur. 

Thea he poured forth all his paternal soul in a letter to his daughter, in 
which he told her of his proposed visit to Newby Grange, and ex pressed 
his hope that he should see all things as strongly in Lord Arthur's favour as 
she did herself, tat he might be able to bestow her upon him with cordi 
ality as earnest as she might be sure his blessing would be fervent. He 
said he was convinced that she, in forming her judgment of him, bad con- 


sidered the man apart from the nob/e, and that she lad not suffered herself 


to be dazzled by rank and fortune; and her father herein did her bat justice 
To her fine feeling, and her simple but elevated character the allurements 
which could win love must have been of another kind than wealth or rank. 
He was himself, indeed, at the moment of his writing, in more danger from 
the snare 

A few days later found Mr. Swinton an inmate at Newby Grange, and 
put him also in possession of replies from his London friends. The letters 
which they both wrote were most satisfactory. Lord Arthur ——’s charac 
ter stood high in town; no vices, no follies, had been brought to light, but 
several traits worthy of admiration had appeared. The re tor was elated ; 
he was prepared to be pleased, and he was now plegsed with reason. Per- 


sonally, Lord Arthur won rapidly upon him; his fascinating manuer, his 


fertile aud accomplished mind, his amiability, and the delicacy and tender- 
ness of his deportment towards Alice, all charmed him, whilst nothing ap- 
peared vn which he could found even a Captious objection. 


Lord Arthur was then accepted in form, and the little delay in the fa- 
ther’s reply, together with his not uncourteous coolness on first receiving 
the proposition, caused his lordship the more to value the prize which he 
had gained, the more willingly to pay the price which it demanded. Alice's 


heart exalted with joy, and all parties were well pleased. 
it was arranged, on Lord Arthur's carnest solicitation, that the weddin 


should take place within three weeks, and that Alice and her father should 
] Mrs. Newby kindly undertook to make the 
purchases for the wedding ¢rousseau, and she sent her own maid home with 
Alice to take up her quarters at the rectory till after the wedding, to act as 


return home immediately. 


dressmaker to the bride elect, and assist her in ber general preparations 


The wedding clothes were to be simple and few, for the rector’s purse 


could furnish only such; but he did not much distress himself about that 


for he knew that Alice, once become Lord Arthur’s wife, could be dressed 
according ‘to his taste. Moreover, both he and Alice, in confiding to Mrs. 


Newby the arrangement of the little expenditure which he could make 
Were sure that it would be done with elegance and jadgment. 

Busy, indeed, were the three weeks that followed—busy to all partie 
concerned, most happy to Alice. Lord Arthur wrote to her frequently 


and sent her some elegant presents. Twice during the time he came down 
He had observed the rector’s fondcess for his 
garden, and, on his second visit, he beought down some rare and beautiful 
plants, as he said, to remind him of his son-in law, and to atone a little for 
the absence of Alice’s hand in trajning and interlacing the creepers along 
the trellis, a work in which he had seen her occupied, when it would uo 
This little attention to her father gratified Alice yet more 


from London to see her. 


longer be there 
than some splendid presents which she had herself received. 
At length the morning dawned ; the rector’s man-servaut and his maid 


servant had been in great and anxious bustle to make all the preparations 
to the best advantage on the preceding day. A lord was going to marry 
Miss Alice, and they must do their part to make all go to the best advan- | tim, through that most unromantic of things—the appetite. 

Indeed, Alice was so well loved that it needed no stimulus to their a 


lage. 


score of reasons to account fur it. He was unwell, he bad endured some 
vexation unknown to her, and though she was grieved and shocked she 
was not in despair; she supposed all would be right again. But when the 
indications were repeated, when she saw that her effuris of soothing excited 
disgust, when she watched the coolness grow into indifference and neglect, 
when her circumstances, with the illness which they caused, instead of 
bringing her the sympathy for which she so naturally looked, brought upon 


heart seemed to die within her—then the laugh which had been so gay was 


hollow, and in all the anguish of her heart she wished for death 
thought of the happy days of her girlhood in her father’s little rectory ; she 
thought of her dear parent sitting solitary by his study fire (for it was win 
ter now), with fond longing she thought of his affection and desired that she 
could minister to his comfort; she thought of her sister, whose less exalted 
lot seemed to promise unrutHed happiness till death, and her tears would 
flow and be dried, and then would How again, and in the depth of her woe 
she imagined that none of the children of men had ever tasted sorrow like 
her own. 
Conclusion next week. 
——p——_— 
THE LITTLE ACCOUNT. 
BY ALFRED CROWQUILL. 


In sitting down to write this ‘little account,’ I beg it to be understood 
that my only intention is to convey a friendly warning, with a wish that it 
may come home to every one, as ‘little accounts’ always will. 

Every one knows, be he young or old, that life is but a series of pay- 
ments, {rom the obstetric fee, to the payment of the debt of nature. Man’s 
everyday bills of mortality are as certain and as inevitable as the parochial 
ones; so that, however careful and prudent a man may be, he must 
have his ‘ little accounts.’ This horrid ‘little account’ has been my rock- 
a-head all my life. At my birth ‘little account’ was taken of me, as a 
big brother was the sum total of my parents’ happiness, and the claimant 
of the sum-total of their estates, and on no account to be thwarted. 

; I therefore was farmed out toa wet nurse, who tarned out to be a very 
dry one; and my comfort was looked upon as of very ‘ litile account,’ ex 
,| cept as a medium for the remuneration which took place every quarter, 
so that I might safely put it down to my account, that | was comparatively 
comfortable four times a year. 

Time rolled on, of which I took very ‘little account’ until I was breech- 
ed, for which my father had, and paid the ‘ little acconnt,’ and I was 
s | forthwith packed off to a public school, that | might be made fit for some- 
thing, when my friends had made up their minds what to do with me, their 
supernumerary blessing. Here a ‘little account’ bad gone before me, and 
I was krown to be only number two, and valued accordingly. Second 
brothers have very little reason to be placed in the way of tasks and flog- 
ging, to Cram their brains for quarterly examinations, when it is an estab- 
lished fact, that they are intended for the army of navy, where the brains 
that have caused them so much trouble, stand a good chance of being 
knocked out in a very short and satisfactory manner, whether they 
were loaded with Greek and Latin or not 

My first meeting with the demon, ‘little account,’ was very early in 
life; the means of raising him were not of any cabalistic kind, but quite 
of an everyday matter of fact character. I was lost, and became his vic- 
He tempted 


, 


| 

She had believed bis to her to be no glance, are severe, since they appear to study man an 
' 
| 


: rae SPCR er : s best of them; althoug 
her ouly harshness, then it was that her spirit was broken and her very | drank, smoked, and did the ‘fast’ with the best « we 
| real independénce consisted aloae in my being my own 
changed tor secret tears, gloom hung upon the once open brow, the cheeks | 
which bad bloomed with the fresh rose of youth and joy looked pale and | , tae # . 

5 han | St , ‘ > family, which the first « 
She | sufficiently smal|, from my family, whic j 


never ate pastry, being of a bilious turn; and I conld easily guess his in- 
dignation, when he (for there was no hope of my doing it myself) paid 
for my depravity of taste in paste. , 
The vacation was nota holiday to me. IT didn’t go home alone? my 
‘little account’ went with me; and I felt like some wretched prisoner being 
sent to the county assizes, and indaed a severe verdict was passed on me, 
was doomed to hear continual harangues and serinons upon extravagance ; 


and having what [ couJdu’t pay for likened to fraud and swindling. 


I returned to echool with delight, and eschewed pastry. My resolation 


was taken never to go beyond my exchequer again. Vain resolution !— 
my income, though increased, was nol large enough for what I imagined 
my necessities t 
caution, whe considered it anything 
any one doing so plainly convinced the world that he was the person not 
worthy of credit. 


{ got laughed at by my companions for my meanness and 
but respectab e to be ontof debt, as 


Ouc little clubs were unforeseen swallowers up of much cash ; our boats 
were to be paid for, not forgetting our bats and balls ; and as we could not 


row without a slight nautical cut in our attire, straw-hats and pea-jackets 


were indispensable. The clab tailor seut home my suit, ordered by our 


captain, at a very creditable price; that was, ata get it-when-he-could price. 


The aforesaid rowing and cricketicg produced excessive thirst. Beer, 


and other compounds, were decreed as positively necessary, and were 


scored up accordingly. p ] 
share, whatever part 1 had taken of the said share 


I had to pay—that is, | was put down to pay —my 
“orth To refuse, Would have 


been to incur the penalty of being sent to Coventry as a sneak; so, by 


almost unavoidable circumstances and example, [ became again the owner 
of a ‘little accougg.’ 


About this time a slight down on my chin, ayd some few scholastic tri- 
umphs, led me to consider myself almost a man. 1 immedia ely penned 
wha’ I felt to be an excellent letter to my parents, asking for a slight increase 
in my allowance, and a pair of razors. My father was a wag of melancholy 
temperament. He bad no idea of a real joke, such a one, I mean, &s pee 
make you laugh. ‘The objects of his fan generally felt it most seriously, as 
in this case | did; fur with great promptitude he seul me the required 
razors, but no money; hintiog that he should be pleased if J would cul 
down my expenses at the same time that | cat down ty beard. This joke 
was none to me, for I felt myselfa bankrupt boy. The vext post, however, 
relieved my anxieties, fora secret letter, or one bearing that character, from 
my mother, enclosed me the amount of my liabitities, accompanied by a 
strong moral lesson, discouraging me from placing tm) self in the situation ot 
again drawing forth another of my father’s melanc holy jokes. This gave me 
great chagrin, for | knew that my elder brother was sper ding on his stable 
more than was allowod me for everything. But as there are elder brothers, 
so there must be younger brothers; ard | would advise all such to remem- 
ber, that timber does not grow for them, nor does the bank recognize their 
signatures, and that eldest sons are born fora purpose and that younger 
sous are mere accidents ypon which the family pay deodands . 

School-days or College-days, for they are the same thing will have an 
end ; and then the door ofthe great world is opene 1, and you are thrust out 
to fight your way with weapons of education or fortune. Al this epoch 
every one, naturally alarmed al the prospect 60 suddenly bursti »¥ upon him, 
becomes bewildered, not knowing which way to turu to mike progress 
through the mass whith appears to crowd every avenue avai able to fortune 
and fume. Many untortunates placed in this dilemma, without avy guide, 
rush into a cul de sac, from which they very seldom have euergy enough 
left to rescue themselves, when the fatal mistake is discovered. 1, in this 
wauuer felt stunned and bewildered with the prospect belure me, when my 
father presented me to the world, and the world to ne 

I certainly, in the distance of imdistinctness, beheld an old gentleman, 
borne down with age and years of tuil, sea‘ed on a wool sack 5 and a little 
gentleman, with a baton of Field. Marshal, to whic li his legs bore a sttong 
resemblance, tottering along, covered with honours aud glittcring in orders. 
Law and War L understood them to be. Here was a choice, if | persevered 
and was lncky; then I might in time become like one of them. 

The pride of my family ouly allowed me the choice of these two paths, 
for as all the money of the family went to my brother, they Intend sd to 
lavish its interest upon me, IT chose the law, au 1 accordingly began me 
studies, which the vivacity of my disposition soon diecovered to be on y 
gaining the knowledge of a series of solemn coujrriug Uicks w ith which se 
confound common sense, by proving black was while, and turning causes 
into effects {or one’s own benefit. lis members | found to consist ot men 
who go into chambers where there is no landlady. devil their own kidneys 
r ‘heir studies, upon the first 


| and live hard upon the best of everything. I A 
1 woman-kind, Black- 


14.8 * rate er. ¢ [ 
less. How unutterably bitter was the discovery which she had now to | stone, Chilty, the flute, the piano, oysters beer, and a a 
make ! | The law being a dry study, must, | suppose, cr oe “1 28S1V Mi y =H 
which seems to torment the younger branches vf ‘he profession, My A 


ich L found that the bed 


} 

| week initiated me into many mysteries + among w : 

| was very little in its legitimate hours; that s ula water was breakfast— 
I stout, and bitter ale, lanch—all kinds of wine, in fa. that which came first 
| to hand, dinuner—whiskey, sherry-cobbler, and cigars, supper : 60 that 
| the study of the law reduced the students into a completely tym 1 state 


rent, not liking to ape 
I kept awake, 
zh my 
master, as a youth ; 
which generally means having no control over yoursel!, aud a latch key to 
go in and out waquestioned. My real property being a yearly allowance, 
jnarter dissipated; for, 
| as [ always had a great horror of accounts, | pat my fortane tn a lump, 
| plied to it constan ly—tor I paid everyboily ready money, 89 that L should 
not give my old friend the ‘little account a chance—and, of course, found 
one morning that my El Dorado had vanished, anu all ih id to show r¢ . 
wasarow of polished boots, a longer of emply wine- bottle 3, carries of 
beautifully into perspective by soda-water companions and d'sordered heaps 
of clothes,with numberless useless paraphernalia st-ewed about mychambers. 
A cold shucder ran through my frame. 1 was not wortha ducat ; and there 
lay my persecuting friend, in the shape of my laancress’s little account, 
which I was unable to settle. : 

This was unfortunate, as about this tim 
vesting my capital figure in matrimony. been a go 
law in every shape but that of a father-in-law, and had, according ys - a 
the natural vanity of my age, looked about me wh re to choose, wit out 
for a moment doubting my own success when | had decree d who was to 
be the fortunate fair one. This was excusable. I was only twenty-two, 
and stood six feet something, without my boots. 

With this noble resolution of sacrificing myself, [ fluttered through en- 
chanting saloons, polka’d indefatigably, lavished my attentions on mothers, 
hob-nobbed with brothers—in fact, did all that saleable young men do 
under such circumstances. I was pondering an 1 hesitating between 
twenty and thirty thousand pound girls, and making up my mind — 
the plunge of matrimony, when Lwas sudden!y most disagreeably awalk- 
ened from my eastern dream by that horrid iittle account’ whic h was @ 
simple-looking three-inch-square piece of paper coy ered W ith little hieto» 
glyphics. But the effect was astonishing. I en leavoured, for along time, 
in vain, to remember where and how my money had so soon found rome 
itself wings,’ until | recollected the host of jolly fellows who had forme 


| Asatyro, I was, of course, borne away hy the it 
| pear anything but perfectly independent. Accordingly 
i 


e I had seriously thought of in- 
I had long felt a disgust for the 





, | » y] of , cne - 

such an attachment to me as to be unable long to keep out of my . a 
. . - oe , nd often sleeving , 

bers, continually eating and drinking with me, and os n sleeping W oy 

Such enthusiasm, in the cause of friendship, deserves much. 


a state ol 





Pines in 
sount.’ 
r all hope in 
i that quarter. My mother, since my early escapade, he brought we 
female olive-branches to increase the family stock, so that I had nothing 
to expect from her. My brother was ‘ doing Italy’ with a tutor, or | _—s 
have appealed to his fraternal feeling, which I believe was not so bad, hac 
he had the opportunity of exercising it. ‘ 
What was | todo? | lighted acigar, and threw myself on my sofa, 
deep thought, which, of course, ended in nothing ; that being the amount 
of my capital with which { proposed to do so much in the way of retor= 
mation. . y 
[ resolved to be a martyr. My credit was good, for the curious reason 
len [ never had any: so I managed to float onward, but with a a 
more caution; cut claret and liqueurs, and, in consequence, 1 with 


7 © ! 
[ was young, so gave all; and thus found myself s 
clairvoyance, at the laundress’s contemptible * little ac 


J would have written to my father, but my razors cut of 
' 


| 

| bers, 

| they fell. 
| 


itt 


ambition to indace them to exert their utmost cares; but that a lord was 
going to merry Miss Alice did, nevertheless, infuse a sense of self import- 
ance into these good domestics, and made their task more grateful. Mrs. 
Newby’s maid was not inactive; she dressed the bride with pertect taste, 


me beyond my feeble strength throagh a pastry-cook’s Window ; tarts did 
it! Boys at a public school are luoked upon as the natural victims of the 
horrid ‘ little accounts,’ and are allowed, in the most polite manner, to get 
into the trap; with the hope that the shopkeepers, or familiars of the 
fiend, mean what they say, when they blandly bint that ‘any time will 





and pronounced exultingly to the rector’s servants that ‘she was worthy of 

ber adornings,’ which she declared could not always be said, for ‘many a 

woman would look plain still, despite ail the art lavished to make her look 

lovely.’ The whole village was in commotion, and if Alice had been car- 

ried from the house of a duke to be married at St. George's, Hanover 

Square, there might have been a gayer pageant, but there would not have 
n more excitement, perhaps, of affection. 

Lord Arthur's travelling chariot drove up. The meeting was joyous and 
tender. The squire and bis lady, with Mrs. Newby, all arrived together, 
and the party proceeded to the church. The dean of 

'. Swinton’s, read the service. As Lord Arthur took upon him the 
solemn, holy vows of marriage, all admired the seriousness, propriety, and 





, an old friend of 


do’ Youth will eat,—jam is delusive!—boys are creatures of appetite! 
and consequently they for the first time find themselves shuddering under 
the torpedo-like influence of their first ‘little account.’ 

_ Many years have passed since ‘ my first’ appeared, yet the horrid feel- 
ing which | experienced upon its being handed to me, is still powertully 
and vividly in my mind. 1's unexpected length was paralysing ; the many 
forgotten tarts, the custards, the ices, the buns, and lastly, the sum totel. 
It was a perfect national debt tu my half a-crown a week, and at the mo- 
ment it appeared just as insane to suppose that any political economy could 
ever settle it. For many weeks I had a horror of even seeing a pastry- 
cook’s tray pass me in the streets. I had also a very wholesome horror oi 


this paper of gourmamderie being laid before my father; for alas! be 


os a " irs oO rejected 
the doctor, soda-water; and, upon review, found many pall ol ese t 
’ log off his bed, 


boots very tolerable for promiscuous wear :—kick¢ d my dog }, for every 
composed of sundry habiliments, and found coats goo 1 enough © liged to 

oo . . sng ov . 
day But notwithstanding all this political economy, bein ~ 


; “se ; Aege 6s. 1ich kept me 
live, | soon found myself hemmed in by ‘little accounts, wle® ® I 


in a continual fever and irritation. ; he most Convi- 
I had gone on very well for three months ; for many of ~g i tae 1 saved 

vial of my friends had found me growing exceedingly dal), ae sav . 
me much expense by seeking the company of other men “ s mm on erred 
‘ little accounts,’ when, one morning, [found in my let suld t ha bie te 
and interesting note from a tradesman, ‘who hoped | suoule laced 
settle his “little account,” as he had a “little account d alee ~ 
settle at the beginning of the ensuing week.’ sere pay ri ‘ies to 
my peace of mind! And was I really to become the viciim of a’ little ac- 
would certainly bring its 








ccunt,’ which, if I did not immediately strangle, beet on 
host of filed brethren to destroy me: for it is a sure, though a mos extra- 
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ordinary proceeding with Creditors, that upon the first knowledge of your 
being unable to pay them, they, in the most insane manner, send in their 
accounts in a lump. 

The door of my chamber opened as I lay wrapt in these most unpleasant 
cogitations, and one of my hopeful acquaintances made his appearance, 
dashing in, with a cadence from the last new opera, and a face of smiles, 
as if independent of this troublesome world altogether. He came to pro- 
pose a day’s flight into the country, and the turning of our backs upon the 
rausty law, and its dry follies and folios. He soon saw I had the me- 
grims: the complatot was so common among his set that the symptoms 
struck him immediately. He rallied me most unmercifully upon my de- 
pression from sucti a cause: he fraukly told me that he, in the early part 
of his career, had suffered severely from the ‘ little account’ fever; which 
was a low and vulgar attack, but which, by a little ingenuity, he had made 
respectable. It was paltry for agentleman to owe palry sums; and he 
found by collecting the lite tormentors together, and amalgamating them 
into one respectable sum, which ne managed by doing a little bill at a 
heavy discount, he could, with exceeding ingenuity, pay one debt with 
an. ther. ; 

My appearance of ignorance of such matters produced from hima hearty 
shout of laughter. I coufess | had a slight idea of Mephistopheles and 
other gentlemen of that school, who will give you all you desire if you 
will only sign your name. This, I have often thought, Was a Waggish 
allegory dressed up by some German droll, meaning nothing more, when 
stripped of its romantic forma, than the modern ‘doing a bill,” which is, 
without exception, the surest way togo to thedevil. 

Feeling the truth of my own thoughts | combated his arguments, and 
would not be tempted: so he left me to seek some more practicable man 
to join with him in getting an expensive champagne headiche, and a re- 





cherché dinner out of town, which he called enjoying the country. 

As | ought not, in fairness, to take more credit to my self (1 could not 
find a better word than credit, or | would have written 11) for my forbear- 
ance than | deserve, being in confidence with my reader, { must at once 
honestly contess that [ was in love. 

I had endeavoured, like many more, to make love a go-between, but the 
little urchin resented the insult, and made me feel that he was not to be 
plaved with; and | found that | was over head and ears w:th a pair of blue 
eyes of such softness and innoeence that how it happened I haven't the 
slightest idea, but | found myself doing poetry, buying polkas, and calling 
much oftener than 1 ought to have done. 1 felt the imprudence, and 
struggled against it; but | was meshed, 

My income, or rather my out-going, was such a small sum that I smiled 
as | whispered it even to myself. ‘The laundress’s ¢ little account’ and the 
Chancellor’s wig alternated ia my thoughts, and | felt how much nearer 
one was than the other. 

Love is like the toothache. Any momentary relief is flown to, even 
with the knowledge that it is worse in consequence; and | found myselt 


continually wandering towards the dwelling of my fair one, merely as a 


relief to my despairing thoughts. ‘The remedy was very successtul in- 
deed whilst 1 was turning over music, or practising,a new polka; but 
when [ reached my solitary chambers | found its intermitient character ; 
or the fever and lowness of spirits again returned with tenfold power. | 
pen this ‘little accounU of my feeling for the advantage of young men in 
chambers, that they may know the symptoms: and I think, now that | 
at a much older man, that a good deal of Blackstone mixed with a little 
Coke will put out the fire. 

began to grin when they opened the door to my frequent 


As the footmen 
snockings, some idea may be formed of my state of :nind, and the usual 
consequences of such insane behaviour, viz., one day finding the fathei 
ad of the daughter in the drawing-room. He was one of the old 
hoot; blunt, straightforward and jolly: but on this particular day there 
was an.attempt at magisterial seriousness that did not sit well at all on 


his good-natured face. 











He shoo! by the hand, pointed to a chair, and drawing his 
ciose to mune, 
. . ‘ * * , * * * 
What he said was what all fathers do say. What I said was quite an- 
other thing, and must not be left exactly tothe imagination. 1 had to ex- 
plain my tnt to give him a ‘little account’ of my prospects, &c. 
ced down he carp t and up to the chandelier, but 1, in reality, 
a t see ¢ ! s thinking whata very ‘little account’ I could 
gi myselt or prospects; and when I looked around at the mer- 
‘ ssp! it, the laundress’s ‘little account’ was mixed up 
sa ith t ous pattern of the paper. 
$a man ol ous sue divested my account of mysel! of the fervent 
and rhapsudical: and svoa discovered that my expectations Were mure 
t L oughi to expe id my prospects of that undefiued nature which 
distance always gives them. His eyebrows rose into the powder that 
covered his forehead, and his under lip magnified in that way which en- 
t ’ 7 f the question. He pushed his hauds into Ris ca- 
j is Wa ty; ts and rattled most tantaliziugly the gold therein, 
which rppeared to rp out a Very fine mural lesson to me ifter giving 
veptto a loug and sonvrous ‘ah,’ be eaid he would cunsuit the fady’s 
m } and lk 


[ felt that my face was rather redder than it ought to have been when I 
took my hat, if | may judge from the sly look of the fuotman. 

Phe letier did come, aud in tue kindest manner possible regretting that 
he had not spoken earlier; and showing me the impossibility of keeping a 


wife upoa not he very seriousness of which became exceedingly 
funt He bintes er fortuue and style of living required something 
like an equi un the part of a busband ; he would have been 


vith my trmily, &c., &e., Ke. 





I oy 

} wrote a ‘li yun’ of my position to my mother. 

Phat night { tore the beel off my dress boot, in the bootjack. 

The next morning | had a sinall bit of paper passed into my hands. It 
was a genuiie copy of awrit. This must have been through my laundress, 
all the tribe b sin the pay of tratesmen, keeping a good look out for ap 
proa ig slorms and waraing them uf dangerous customers. 

No letter arriving from my mother, | determined to rau down aud show, 
in plain ter desperate situation in iove and Jaw ; for, without vanity 
be it wr kaew that | bad made a deep impression on my fair en- 


| 


slaver, and that parental precaution had come too late, 

L was accordingly just on the point of depariure when my father’s old 
steward ent {usy chambers. He wasa fine crusty specimen of the old 
school; he had uwursed me as a child, and felt towards me almost a parental 
affectiou. 

He had been despatched to inform me of the hasty depariure of my 
father and mother for Rome, after the receipt of a letter from my brother’s 
tutor, stating the dangerous illness of my brother, who it seems had been 
living a littiy too fast in that gay city 
Hed much the intelligence he had brought, although I had been 
from childhood so estranged, as | have before written, from the rising sun, 
that wy affection for him had never been cultivated as it ought to have 
been; yet I, of course, cou'd not divest myseif of teelirg aud regret ior 
him as my brother. 

Che old may, to whom [ gave my confidence, felt much for my situation, 
bat handled me very roughly, as was his wont, upon my extravagauces, 
bat listened more leniently to the account | gave him of wy * young wo- 
main, as he termed her. That evening found bim, with spectacles on nose, 
pisu-ing and psha-ing over my sundry ‘little accounts,’ calling me all sorts 
O! fj 








pples and 


aps, with the freedom given him by loug service. 

Wien he had fished out something like a statement of my liabilities 
from my very rough way of keeping accounts, which horrified his metho- 
dical teinper exceedingly, he took off his spectacles, put them carefully in 


their case, Lhen winked at me witha sly. proud look, w hereby I saw that 


all his good nature had returued, and told mein confidence that he was 
‘ra arm, which L well knew before, and that he would settle th 
W Ss ’ li counts if [ would promise to be a good b y, for he 
Ss sidere | me one, and never Go 80 any more. As to ihe * young wo 
manu * dldtit a Word of ady ice, b it shut she eye with OXCUBSIVE 
\ ry and poked me in the ribs ; 
nag heard some one enter my oulel chamber and sp valk 
to tid { jumped out of bed, opened my bedrouim door, and 
stood 1 ive in my shirt, before my lady-love’s pa. Thecon 
f , iid only be equalled by the bachelor like confusion of 
‘ 13 looking more disordered under the superinten. 
d i i laundress, 
I shrank ba ‘ urriedly made myself fit to appear. I took him 
\ ! t the dust rais iby the aforesaid misc illed cleaner 
sto drangle of the inn. He here, after much nesitat 
aia i yme Th e of his visit, which arose from ye couvel 
zg me and tis Gaughter. tie glanced, as ¢ icately 
as pos » at the ww lady’el selings, alt 10ugh slight as it w 18, It Mad 
my beart heat a suddentattoo. His offers of settlement were noble, con- 
8 que t upon my ta *s responding in some degree in my behalt ] 
thanked him w s my confused feelings would let me, and begged 
him immediately to correspond with my father, whe, [I had reason to hope, 
would, seeing my interests so deeply concerned, consent to some terms to 
contribute to my at piness. 
We shook hand 


and parted, The good old steward camo to breakfast 


with me, and put sundry little receipts upon afile which be bad brought 
with him, placing beside it a little account book, on one leaf of which he 
had eatered a sum placed to my credit, and took much pains to show me 
how to register carefully the spending ofit 1 told him of my early visitor, 
when the slap he gave on the leg of his leather breeches echoed like the 
report of a gun through the adjoining chambers 

Weeks rolled ov, and I foand myself alone in my chambers, when I 
received a letter sealei with black from my father, informing me of my 
brother’s death, and beggiag me to hasten down to the family mansion 
and make preparations tor their reception. The tone of his letter no 
longer sounded as if addressed to ‘number two.’ L was number one, and 
bis pride, I cannot say affection, was bestowed only on the heir of his 
honse. 

Need I write more of this ‘ little account,’ than to say mv destinies are 
accomplished. My wife certainly continually brings me in ‘little ac- 
counts,’ and although I have now the power of meeting them with a high 
band, | feel an insiinctive shudder at their very appearance or name, as 
being the bugbears of my early years. ‘ é 

And my last advice to young men, who being human, must have ‘little 
accounts,’ is, on no account to let them run; for they invariably ran to- 
wards the prison doors ; and the moment a man enters there, for a slight 
attachment made by the law forces him after them, he is thenceforth of 
very ‘little account.’ 

a 


THE ROMAN TRAITOR. 


The Roman Traitor; a true tale of the Republic. By H.W. Herbert, Esq. 
3 vols. Henry Colburn. 


There is aStately earaestness avd manly vigour in this Roman tale that 
raises ii far “above the Ordinary run of novels. [t is said that the classical 
novel is not popular, if so, it must be from want of general sympathy with 
the sabject. Of the particular sympathies of the educated there can be no 
doubt, but they are uot the class to uphold the dissemination of a know- 
ledge of the private manners of the Romans through the medium of fiction. 
‘The utmost license that can be allowed in such literary inquiries, is a field 
already occupied by ‘ Becker’s Gallus.’ * Valerie, ‘The Fawn of Sertorius’ 
and *The Roman Traitor,’ are classical romances, in which the true is so 
commingled with the fictitious, that it would be defiicult for the uninitiated 
always to distinguish where the one ceases and (he other begins ; hence the 








perusal of such works is unsuited to youth. 

Asa work uf art, ‘The Roman Traitor’ will, however, “stand deservedly 
high. The author has not only tamiliarsed himself with the domestic lite 
of the Romans, as far as it is known to us, bui be bas thoroughly embued 
himself with the feeling and spirit of the times, so much so, that in perus- 
ing his s irring pages, we fancy ourselves in company with Varro or Catul- 
lus, as we are literally in that of Cicero and Sallust, whose transcripts of the 
| speeches ot Cato, Cwsar, and Cualiline, as well as those of Cicero himself, 
| are literally incorporated in the text. [tis almosi to he regretted, that where 
so much painsiaking Las been bestowed upon a work, the author shoald 
have allowed himsel{ to run riot in the fictitious past. It is very much to 
be doubted, if, in the era of Roman history, that was so sadly signalised by 
the conspiracy ot Catiline, corruption of morals had attained that height 
which Mr. Herbert bas here depicted to us. That there existed a spend- 
thriti, dissipated, aud luxurious youth, ‘an ill zoned youth,’ as Caesar termed 
it, solely devoted to the pleasures of the table, or to intrigues with the most 
lair and noble of Rome’s ladies, there can be no doubt, but thai a father, and 
that father the stern Catiline himself, could so far debase himself as to sacri- 
fice a daughter at the shrine of ambition, is almost an outrage upon credu- 


Ay. 








The tale opens vigorously with the murder of Cicero’s favourite slave by 
the arch conspirator. Catiline meeting with Cethegus perceived that they 
were watched, and the spy having endeavoured to escape from his fierce 
enemies, the Digit chase through the streets of Rome is most spiritedly des- 
cribed. At length 





‘Up a dark filthy avenue they sped, the fierce purster now gaining on the 
fugitive atevery bound, till, had he stretched his arm out, he might have 
ized him, till his breath, hot and strong, waved the distorted elf-locks that 
fell down upon the bare neck of his flying victim. And now the low wall ot 
the plebeian burying ground {The Esquiline] arose before them, shaded by 

ighty cypresses, and overgrown with tangled ivy; at one wild bound the 
1 slave leaped over it inte the traculess gloom : at one wild bound the 






jierce pursuer ioilowed him. 

ra yard asunder, they alighted on the rank grass ot that charnel 

grove, aud nul three more paces did they take, ere Catiline bad hurled his 

im to the earth, aud cast himse!{ apon him; choking his cries tor help 

I fingers, which grasped with tenacity little 
*s gullet.’ 











xy the compression of his sinew 





interior to that of an iron vice, the miserable wretch’: 


YQ ° 1 ‘ ; Ps his seit ra 
The siave dies, and Catiline loses bis poniard. 


‘« Fjabet! he hath it!” mattered Catiline, quoting the well-known expres 


| f ‘ 





| sion Of glaciatorial sirife—" he hit, butall the plagues ot Erebus light 
ou it! My good stiletto lie him in the swarth darkness to testify 
against me; nor, by great Mecate! is there one chance ia ten of finding it 
Well, be so,” he added, turning upon his heel—** be it so, for most like 
it hath fallen ia the deep, long grass, where none will ever find it, and if 

they do I reck not.” 

} © And with acareless and anmoved demeanour, wel! pleased with his suc 
cess, and casting not one retrospective thought toward his slaughtered vic- 


tim, one half repentant sigh upon his awful crime, he, tov, hurried away to 
join his dread associates at their appointed meeting,’ 

But Catiline had reckoned without the fates. The young patrician, 
Paulus Arvinas, find- the dagger and the murdered slave, and at once con- 
veys intelligence to the first consu!, who suggests that he should wear the 
weapon openly, a rather dangerous means of detecting a murderer, it might 
be thought, bat as Roman society was consituted, Paulus was protected by 
his patrician connexions, So that Catiline, when he discovers who is the 
possessor at once of his poniard and his secret, instead of adopting such 
measures against the youth as he would have had recourse to, had it been 
a plebeian, seduces him into his house, and ensdares him, through the means 
of his daughter, the voluptuous Lucia. Passing here the scene in the Tri- 
clinium, where liversof geese, turbot fricasseed in cream, and peacocks 
stuffed wiih trutHes anticipated the foies gras, éurbots ala creme, and dia 
dons aux trujfes of modern gastrouvmers, and that which ensued after the 
savoury repast, as probably more especially writien for the edification of 
the learned scholar to whors the work is dedicated; it is sufficient to say that 
Pauius awakes from the passionate deliriam to be himsetf agaia, and by 
that strange Caprice, so peculiarly Roman, tor his sake the profligate Lucia 
Passes over to the good cause, and absolves bh m of an vath of feaity and se- 
cresy exiorted in the moment of passionate intoxication. The manner in 
which the-virtuous Julia, Paulus’s previously accepted lover, pardons this 
momentary fall from the paths of rectitude, this temporary forgetfulness of 
all that is due to virtue, honour, and patriotism, is exceeding}y well told. 

But of a far more imposing style of narrative are the history and progress 
and vicissitudes of the conspiracy, The disclosures, the warnings, the as- 
sembling of the senate, and Cicero’s immortal denunciations, are only fol- 
lowed by still more hazardous exploits on the part of the conspirators, ever 
foiled by the superior sagacily and the watchfulnese of Cicero and of Cato 
When the hour had come, with their leader at their head, the con pirators 
Waited only for the signal, named by Catiline in the house of Lieca—the 
blood of Cicero— : 








yere not a hundred paces distant from Cicero 


] Their hands were busy in 


* Catiline and his client 
icy had halted 


and the assembled ni 
the bosoms ot their g ing the hilts of their assassin’s tools! 

* Cethegus and the gladia‘urs were not a hundred paces distant from the 
beidge-gate of the Janiculuim and the cohort’s banuered eagle 

‘ They, to dy had ha meh 
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two, Were furming in battle order—they, too, 




















wickedness, Finding that no steps were taken by the government for his 
epprehension or punishment, Catiline waxed boid again, and hired three 
German gladiators to slay the consul, a conspiracy which, like the others, 
was frustrated. This last conspiracy produced Cicero’s great oration in 
the temple on the Palatine, which was followed by the traitor’s flight, or 
rather withdrawal, for, strange to say, the escort of Catiline rode through 
the city streets at midnight, audacious, in full military pomp, in ordered 
files, with a cavalry clarion timing their steady march, their javelinus spark- 
ling in the moonbeams, and the renowned eagle poised with bright wings 
above them, to carry civil war into the provinces. 

It wag buta sorry boast of Cicero’s when he cried aloud on the followi 
day in the crowded senate, ‘ Abit, excessit, erasit, evupit.’ Massacre 
conflagration were still tu follow the footsteps of the traitor. The seizure 
}of Titus Volturcius on the Malvian bridge, led to the condemnation of 
many conspirators that remained in the bosomof Rome. The fate of Len- 
tulue, of Cethegus, of Caparius, and the one more instance of inexorable 
Roman honour in the fate of Aulus Fulvius, are told in the same strain of 
classical energy, a8 is the whole story. 

An hoar afterwards, Ciceru stuod on the rostrum, near the Libonian 


filled—and called out, in a voice as solemn and almost as deep as thunder— 
‘They were !’ 

{ ‘And the voice of the people yelled cut its joy, because they were no 

| longer ; and hailed their slayer the saviour and father of his country. 

| ‘A few years afterwards, bow did they not hail Anthony 7 

| 





The campin the Apennines, and the gallant defence made by Caius 
Crispus ip the watch towér of Usella, afford some further fine revivals of 
olden times and scenery, and lead the way to the final battle-field of Pis- 
toria, where the murderous career of the arch-conspirator—a national em- 

| anation of republican institations—was for ever closed. It is almost im- 

possible but that this stirring and highly descriptive history of the great 

Catiline conspiracy, can fail to make the classic novel more popular than it 

las hitherto been with desultory readers.— New Monthly Magazin« 
ales i 


MALIBRAN IS DEAD. 


The theatre St. Carlo was closed, and would be so all the time [ could 
stay in Naples. ‘Thatlarge, splendid buuse, with ils bas-relicts, appeared 
to me like a tomb over the queen cf song—her whom seven years before I 
had heard here forthe firsttime The queen of song, Malibran Garcia, is 
dead! [I can so clearly remember the first evening I was here. They 
performed the opera of Norma, which was then new, I knew it not; and 
| had never beard Malibran, 

The house was filled; my heart beat with expectation. The curtaia 
drew up, the Druid’s chorus sounded through the forest, and Norma enter- 
ed iu white clothes, with a wreath around her brow, as if she were the 
muse of song herself. There siood Norma—Malibran. She cut off the 
fresh oak-branch, and the song commenced—yes, it was the muse herself. 
I had never before heard such singing:—it was as if the heart’s deepest 
feeling were revealed in tones ;—my breast expanded, | felt a momentary 
chill, such as one always feels when something divine is revealed iv us 

She ceased, and a storm of applause filled the whole bouse; but there 
was also a piercing whistle—only one, but it rose above thre ugh a!l;—the 


envious snake hissed the queen of song. A liundred hands were clenched 
at the indignity, a thousand voices had vot power to deafen it. BotI had 
only ear aud eye for her. What singing, what playing! and it was a hand- 
some woman | saw. ‘ Eviva la divina!’ resounded from every place in 
the large, full house. Flowers fell round her in showers, and the snake 
hissed between the flowers. 

] heard Malibran afterwards in ‘La Prova,’ and in ‘The Barber of Se- 
ville? Whatlife, what humoor! all were carried away by it. There was 
an exultation, a real Neapolitan applause, such as we have no idea of in the 
North Voices cross each other with the most enthusiastic exclamati Ms;@ 
hundred voices join in, and sing the theme of the song wheu it is ended. In 
their transports they imagine they can sing. All eyes brivkten ; meu spring 
up on the benches; they applaud with hands and feet; flowers, poems 
settes, aud even living pigeons fly from the pit and boxes; 

It was at the same season of the ear as now that [ heard Malibran in Na- 
ples. Everything had then the fragrance of newness; a southern warmth 
and radiance lay over the whole—and now, how changed! 

At that time there arose a volume of smoke every day from the crater 
of Vesnvias; at night it became a mass of fire, which was reflected in the 
clear bay. Now, on the contrary, there luy a thick mist around 
—the giant slept within. 
| At that time [ saw ‘the blue grotto,” whose depthis shining water, whose 
| walls vie in colour with the corn-flower's ieaf, and which n> poet can des- 
| cri! e, nor painter show us. It was now almost always closed ‘by storm and 
\ surge. , 











, To- 


the crater 





Vesuvius, Capri’s grotto, and Pompeii, the city cf the dead, were to me 
the three wonders of Naples, and of thess, the city of the dead aluu> greet- 
; . f - - 

. sad [ ava QO teadud what 
ny memcry valued and had sung to me of Naples. In the city of the de 


I 

[thought of the dead. [thoughts of Malibran-Gareia, the bird 
| whose tones I had found the expression of all that my mind now felt for 
Italy’s wonders and beauty. Italy and Malibran were, iu my mind. related, 
like the words and melody of acherished song: J could not separate them; 
and now she was dead—she, who in so mucii of what we 
like Byron, found her death in that land which gave him life. —P t 
Danish of Christian Andersen 


' 
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j ed me unchanzed; uniy in what belonge/ to the d 
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ANECDOTES OF THE BRITISH COURT AND 
NOBILITY. 
From the Souvenirs of a Courlier. 

Awnecpotes or GeorGe THe First —The Lord Mayor of London had 
been very serviceable to Government, and the King to!dthe Minister be was 
willing to give him some mark of tavoar for his good offices. * What should 
you like to have ? saidthe Minister to his Lordship. ‘A Red Ribbon and 
a Star would make a great figure in the city, replied the Mayor; ‘I want 
no pecuniary favour.’ The request was so modest, that the Minister ven- 
tured to assure the cit that he wouldsoon be a Knight of the Bath; bat when 
the King was informed of the request, ‘ No,’.says his Majesty, ‘ we wear that 
order ourselves, aad this Mayor was a footman; butit he will accept of 
an Jrish Peerage, we will make him a Jord. ; 


Lorp Earptey.—A late act of Lord Eardley deserves to be recorded :-— 
When the 17ih Regiment were under march from Chatham to Windsor. his 
Lordship dined with the officers at Dartford. In the course of the visit it 
came out that Capiain Miles, of that regiment, was on the point of retirivg, 
and that a very young Lieutenant was in treaty for bis company, to the 
judice of a Mr. Amiel, the eldest Lieutenant, who had for several vears ree 
mained in the same situation for want of money! His Lordship with great 
goodness began a negotiation with Captain Miles, in favour of Mr. Amiel 
of whom he had bearda very honourable report—and having settle 1 


Wee 


[ 
‘ 


ot fourteen hundred pounds as the price of the company,.j he enc!osed the 
amount neat morning to the Lieutenant, with an additional hundred. t sap. 
ply any immediate wants. Where such nobleness of mind is evinced. party 
distinction dies away, His Lordship merits the reward of ex'ensive praise. 
January, 1739. , 
Ecoyomy.—Lady Hardwicke, the lady of the Lord Chancel! loved 
money as well as he did, and what he got, she saved. ‘Tie purse in whieh 
the Great Seal is carried is of very expensive embroidery, and was pro- 


vided during his time, every year. Lady Hardwicke took care that it 
should not be provided for the se il-bearer’s profit, for she annually retained 
the purse herself, having previously ordered that the v bhou'd be of 
the length of one of the siate-rooms at W impole. So many of them were 








; were mustering their | ath for the dread onset—the y,t 0, Were handling oe _ n “ length she had enough to ha ag ne ee war and make cur. 
} their War weapons. BINS f a the be d a) Phis same Lady Hard+ > Was equaily provident for 
‘ Alinost had Caius Crispus, in his mad triu nph. ictory. One | the table. Sometimes it was necessary to give @ dinner, but for fish she 
moment and Rome had hes the prize for the win oladiator’s did not choose to give money—venisou was accordingly sent up on such 
battle. 7 occas.ons ir m the dark at Wimpole. and this sh > took in here Triage to a 
‘And the notes of the brazen trumpet h | away among the | tishm ngers at Temple bar, ext har ging it for the dainties required by her 
echoing hiils, They had: i away belor r were taken up and re- | extravagant company.— May, 179 : 
peated, east and west, n 1 and ah, by iriller 1 pervading clat } ANECDOTE OF THE FIRST | D HoLuanp.—Step Fox was eo much 
sours | udebted, that after many ent ties, he obtained 20 000/. from bis father 
‘It burst over the he he astonist le like heaven's thunder, | to pay his debts. Accordingly, he summoned all his creditors to meet him 
the wild, prolong I ish gi 1 the Tar a” rock } the ensuing morning, as he wa to ischage their bills ‘Lhe 
} and the guarde from 10 Ja ") ! | hawever, in which he received his money, he repaired t Alia 
jyvne the Etian bri i é (Juirina | showed the 20.000/ which was all in bank notes, to Georze Sel, 
| litaneous!y \ \ N i ! | forming him at the sa ne for what purpose he bh d received tha 
Up an lo v , with e 1 ene. |} of his father; Georg iid him a considerable bet, he would n 
ies and bernished b n h x " ns of , . | farthing of it out of the muse again. Stephen was or ya looker. 
| Lorts, a long line of M l nari i considerable ti ; but bei at lengt svat dx ith \Ljuor. he began te 
is And last, not least it warlike din s , , Cicero, on whom | shake his elbow, and i 1a few hours lo t the whole sum, as Ge rge Selwyn’ 
, every eye ol thal va Was 1, flu ) is toga, and stood lad predi Y wv, 17si 
| forta conspicuous, armed vighty ist | and girced with the Geor f'utap.—The order of the Emperor of Rusia to his clergy 
} Sword that won him. at au a 14y, among untains of Cilicia, the! not to utt 1ises of him in their sermons, &*., resembles an anec- 
high style of Imperator.’ dote respecting our excellent Monarch. ‘ Our good old K ig,’ as he is 
_ Antic ipated, frustrated, outwitted, itis needless to add the c mp rators | universa y styled, soon after his accession to the throns, atte ding Divine 
) siare d on each other | pelese. Aguinst forces so ined there was no } service in his cl spe!, was eulogized by the preacher in his sermon much 
chance of success. But tuere is no halting place in the dark paih of | in the sane manner as the Emperor ef Russia had been on the occasion al- 


well—that rostrum whereon at a latter day Lentulus’s prophecy was fal- 
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luded to, and therefore he next day sent a message to the minister, which | your brose? (supper.) Butcher-meat was scantily used in the farm-house, 


should be written in letters of gold, as a lesson for kings as well as ministers, 
rising him that ‘ he went to church to hear God praised, and not him- 
self,’ and desiring him to furbear in future from such improper topics. 

The following anecdote is of mach later date, but is a gooc pendant to 
the above, as illustrating the Duke’s gentlemaulike manners : 

AngecpoTe oF THE Duke or York.—A short time since, a gentleman 
walking in the Green Park, near Rosamond’s Pond, perceived some com- 
pany going out of ihe little private gate into Piccadilly, and wishing to go 
out also, he hastened forward, but was too late, the party having locked 
the gate and walked on, without perceiving him. The Dake of York, who 
had been breakfasting with the Earl of Coventry, happened to be passing 
at the moment, and perceiving the disappointment of the stranger, turned 
back and politely unlocked the gate. ‘I beg your Royal Highness’s pardon,’ 
said the geatleman, ‘ I am really ashamed that you should have the trouble. 
* Don’t mention it, Sir,’ interrupted the Royal Duke ; ‘ I am glad that | hap- 
pened to have the key in my pocket.’—1818. 

Lapy Vane —Last week, died at her house in Hil! street, Berkeley 
square, Lady Viscountess Vane. 

“The teeming mother, anxious for her race, 
Begs for each birth the fortune ot a face ; 
Yet Vane could tell what ills from beauty spring, 
And Sedley carsed the form that pleased a King.” 
So sung Johnson, in his “ Vanity of Human Wishes.” Lady Vane is now 
in ber coflin, aud, before many days, the grave will close upon her. The 





and of an inferior quality. Indeed, it was only such of the stock as were 
supposed in autumn to be so pour and weak as not to survive the winter, 
that were killed and salted ; and occassionally a good brazy, or sheep, that 
died “ery tat, improved the fare. Turnips, ryegrass hay, and the other 
resources for winter feeding of cattle, were then Jittle used or known.— 
The cheese made was very bad,—hard as a grindstone, and, with curds im- 
perfectly managed, the taste was bitter and sharp. Cream kept too long, 
and purified by drawing off the thin part, or wig, for drink, was converted 
into butter by the operation of the hand. Many old people still recollect 
the hand-churning. Bere and barley was a good deal more cultivated than 
at present, and used for milk and other broths, bread &c., and also freely 
cohverted into beer and whisky. Nettles, kail, and some of the roots not 
now used, with wild mustard seed ground into meal, were also used as 
tood—the latter, of course, in scarce years. Malt kilns used to be common 
over the country. Of course with the limited range, and very inferior 
husbandry of those days, and little trade to supply gaps, dearths were much 
more common and disastrous than they can be now. The famiue which 
lasted from 1697 to 1704, called the ‘ill years,’ reduced the people to a state 
of extreme suffering and privation. The winter of 1697 waa so intensely 
cold, that birds, S&c. died in great numbers. The scanty crops of these 
years were gathered from the snows of November and December, by which 
many people were frost- bitten, losing their hands and feet. The cattle died 
in the stalls, and dropped dead in the fields. Little or no meal could be 
got, To make that Fittle go as far as possible, it was mixed up with way- 
side herbs and seeds of an unwholesome character, which were almost as , 





adventures of Peregrine Pickle contain her Ladyship’s memoirs, and the fatal as absolute want. ‘I'he deaths from pure starvation were numerous. | 


most worshipped fair one of the present day would do well to study the 
history of Lady Vane, for it will tell that ‘ beauty does not always tread the 
Primrose path of joy.”"—1788. J 


_— 


PAiscellancous. 


MRS. HARRIS’S SOLILOQUY WHILE THREADING HER 
NEEDLE. 
BY LADY DUFFERIN. 
Aun, deary me! what needles! Well, really I must say, 
All things are sadly altered (for the worse, too,) since my day ! 
The pins have neither heads nor points—the needles have no eyes; 
And there’s ne’er a pair of scissors uf the good old fashioned size ! 
The very bodkins now are made in fine new-fangled ways ; 
And the good old British thimble—is a dieam of other days. 
Now, that comes of machinery' I’m given to understand, 
That great folks turn their noses up at all things ‘done by hand ;” 
Although it’s easy proving to the most thick-pated dunce, 
That things ar’n’( done the better for being done at once. 
I’m sure I often ponder, with a kind of awful dread, 
On those bold “ spinning-jennies,” that go off of their own head ! 
Those power looms, and odd machines—those whizzing things with wheels, 
That evermore “‘ keep moving !”—besides, one really feels 
So superannuated like, and laid upon the shelf— 
When one sees a worsted-stocking get up, and knit itself! 
Fisher's Drawing Room Scrap Book. 


THE CONSEQUENCES OF SMOKING. 

The wide-spread habit of smoking has not yet had due medical atten- 
tion paid tw 4 add iis consequences. It 1s only by two or three years’ 
observations that Dr. Laycock had become fully aware of the great changes 
induced in the system by the abuse of tobacco, and o/ the varied and obscure 
forms of disease to which especially excessive smoking gave origin. He 
proceeded to state some of them as they were met with in the pharyngical 
mucous membrane, the stomach, the lungs, the heart, the brain, and the 
mervous system, The tobacco consumed by habitual smokers varied {r om 
half an ounce to twelve ounces per week, the usual quantity from two to 
three ounces. Inveterate cigar smokers will consume from jour to five 
dozen per week, 

The first morbid result is an inflammatory condition of the mucous mem- 
brane of the lips and tongue; then the tonsils and pharynx suffer,—the mu- 
@ous membrane becoming dry and congested. Ifthe thorax be examined 
well, it will be found slightly swollen, with congested veins meandering 
over the surface, and here and there a streak of mucus. Action asceuds 
upwards into the posterior nares, and there is a discharge trom the upper 
part of the pharynx, and irritation is felt by the anterior nares. The eye be- 
comes affected with heat, slight redness, lachrymation, and a peculiar 
spasmodic action of the orbicularis muscle, experienced together with in- 
tolerance of light on awaking {rom sleep in the morning. The frontal si- 
auses do noi escape, but there is a heavy dull ache in their region. 

Descending down the alimentary canal we come to the stomach, where 
she resulis, in extreme cases, are symptoms of gastritis. Pain, tenderness, 
and a constant sensation of sickliness and desire to expectorate, belong to 
this affection. 

The action of the heart and lungs is impaired by the influence of the nar- 
colic on the nervous system; but a morbid s:ate of the larynx, trachea, an 
hangs results from the direct action of the smoke. The voice is observed 
to be rendered hvarser, and with a deeper tone. Sometimes a short cough 
results; and a case of ulceration of the cartilages of the larynx came under 
the doctor’s notice. The patient was sucha slave to the habit, that he 
hardly ever had the pipe out of his mouth. Similar sufferings have been 
caused by similar practices in other instances. 

Another form is a slight tickling low down in the pharnyx or trachea; 
and ihe patient coughs, or rather hawks up, a grumous-looking blood. It 
is 60 alarming as to be mistakeable for pulmonary hemoptysis. 

The action of tobacco-smoking on the heart is depressing; and some in- 
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Patrick Walker relates that the deaths and burials grew so frequent, that the | 
living were wearied disposing ot the dead. It was quite a customary sight 
in Ayrshire to see the bodies of people who died of starvtiom under the | 
high thorn hedges. In one parish in the north only three smoking cottages 
were left. There is still a traditionary recollection at Inverness of a Vision | 
of poor famished wretches, who came like spectres into the town, setting up | 
a wail of misery that pierced the very hearts of the burghers, while they | 
were utterly unable to relieve them. Our old poor-law, with its grand | 
principle of ‘ take nothing from the rich, and give that to the poor,’ was 
exceedingly inefficient, and few or no public measures were taken to alle- 
Viate the famine. The length of this seven years’ cycle of famine is ac- 
counted for by the waut of proper seed corn, one bad year thus going to| 
re-produce another. Thanks to our improved machinery and husbandry, 
and extended commerce, such deplorable and lengthened starvation periods | 
are not now likely to happen, and such accidental losses as the failure of 
he potato ~~ bring not the death and dismay on the land they would once 
ave done. e have gathered some interesting details regarding the dou - 
le failure of the oat and potato crops in 1782, a year of great sufferin g | 
nd dearth, but these and notices of more recent dear years, we reserve for 
nother paper. Our authorities for the preceding statements are drawn 
rom the ‘ Old Statistical Account,’ and other sources. 





Kina Ricnarp’s Wett, Leicestersnirs.—This well is now carefully 
pteserved, and is covered with a pyramidal building of dark stone, about | 
en feet in height, situate in a pasture field near Sutton Hambion Wood, | 
about four miles from Market Bosworth, and two miles from Stcke Golding, 
Leicestershire, and not far from the spot where Richard was slain. On a} 
slab within the well there is in large Roman capitals an inscription in Latin, | 
written by the late Dr Parr, which is thus translated :—" With water drawn | 
from this weil, Richard the Third, King of England, assuaged his thirst, | 
when most sharply and eagerly contending with Henry Earl of Richmond, 
and about to lose before night both his life and sceptre, 11th Sept. A. D. 
1485. 


~The remnant of the gallant 16th Lancers embarked in the Marion at, 
Princep’s Ghaut, on August 12th, after a long and distinguished career in | 
India, during a period of twenty-four years; of the original number who | 
landed in India, 1822, scarcely more than three or four remain, including | 
Col MacDowall, who is the only officer now present who landed with the | 
regiment. | 


a . 115 
Manuracture OF Breab FROM InpIAN Meat.—Mr. O’Brien, the propri- 


etor of the extensive bakery establishment in Leinster-street, Dublin, was | 
presented, on Monday last, by the Lord Lieutenant of ireland, with a gold | 
medal, which the Society of Arts in London, had requested his Excellency | 


would present to him, for his enterprising and successful exertions in the | ‘ 


manufacture of bread from Indian meal, as a substitute for the potatoes — 
ome munths ago, the Society uf Arts published their intention of giving a 
gold medal, as a premium, for the best specimen of bread made from Indian 
meal, and left the subject open fur competition w all persons in the United 
Kingdom. There were thirty-two competitors for the gold medal, and 
amongst that number Mr. O’Brien was the only Irishman. The medal is 
one of considerable size and value. | 
Vatuas_Le Discovery —Ajrich and extensive mine of leaden ore has been | 
recently discovered on the Rabaline estate, county Clare. We understand | 
that proceedings are in progress for adjusting the claims, when the works 
will commence, and, it is hoped, give extensive employment to the poor of | 
that district. 
There was lately purchased for the Royal Library of Paris all the papers | 
relating to Napoleon, formerly in the possession of the late Sir Hudson | 
we. They comprise the correspondence of the English Government | 
w’th Sir Hudson; the letters of the English Admirals commanding the | 
forces stationed before St. Helena; the correspondence of the representa. | 
tives of the Allied Powers who were at the island ; and several letters of | 
Count Las Cases, General Montholon ; daily bulletins ot health, &c.; in all 


| about tweive hundred papers, of the greatest interest. 


) 


Fatt or tae Canapian Langs.—The lakes of Canada have not engag- | 
ed that attention at home which they ought to have had; and there is 


dividuals who feel it in this organ more than others complain of an uneasy | much interesting information about them which is a dead letter in England. | 


sensation about the left nipple—a distressing feeling, not amounting to faint- 


Their rise and fall is a subject of great interest. The great sinking of the 


Bess, but allied to it. The action of the heart is cbserved to be feeble and | levels of late years, which has become so visible and so injurious to com- 


irregular. An uneasy feeling is also experienced in or beneath the pectorai 
wonscles, and oftener on the right side than on the left. 


On the brain the use of tobacco appears to diminish the rapidity of cere- | 


bral action, and check the flow of ideas through the mind. It differs from 
opium and henbane, and rather excites to wakefalness, like green tea, than 
€omposes to sleep—induces a dreaminess which leaves no impression ov the 


memory, leaving a great susceptibility, indicated by a trembling of the | 


bands and an irritability of \emper. Such are secondary results of smoking. 
So are the blackness oj the teeth and gum-boils; there is also a sallow pale- 
ness of the complexion, an irresoluteness of disposition, and a want of life 


aud energy, and, in constant smokers who do not drink, a tendency to pul- | struction of a printing machine for the T'imes, warranted to produce 12,- 


monary phthisis. 

Dr. Wright of Birmingham, in a communication to the author, fully corro- 
bora es bis opinions; and both agree that smoking produces gastric disorders, 
coughs, and inflammatory effections of the larynx and pharynx, diseases of 
the heart, and lowness of spirits; and, in short, is very injurious to the res- 
piratory, circulating, alimentary, and nervous systems. 


sHOULD YOU MEET MY TRUE LOVE, 
’ (OLD GERMAN.) 

Should you meet my true love, 
Say—lI greet her well ; 

Should she ask you how [ fare, 
Say—she best can tell. 

Should she ask if I am sick, 
Say—I died of sorrow ; 

Should she then begin to weep, 
Say—I'll come to-morrow. 





How PEOPLE LivED BEFORE THE Era oF Potatoes.—From the Ayr Ad- 
vertiser.— We have been interested with a paragraph in the Daily News, 
headed ‘ What did the Irish live on before potatoes?’ and have been at 
some pains to ascertain how we in Scotland subsisted before that root had 
come to be so much the staple food of the people. The inquiry does not 
take us back to any remote antiquity. The cultivation of the potato, to 
aby great extent, is quite a recent affair with us. Itdid not become a thing 
of bulk and consequence till after the present century had commenced.— 
Plongb planting in many places dates from about 1790. The farmer did 
not then raise mach more than served his family, the cottagers and vi' lagers 
depended also on those they planted, and there were seldom any potatoes 
for either after New-year’s-day. In towns they were used by some of the 
common people for only three months in the year—October, November, 
ani December. Going back to the middie and early part of last century, 
we find that boil potatoes and turuips were cultivated as rare vegetables in 
the garden, and were not brought io market. It is a curious fact, that on 
the introduction to field culture of the potato, the great landholders were 
alarmed lest it should be the means of de reciating the value of grain,— 
the staple vee pr yf of the country. The effect, however, was the re- 
verse,—grain of all kinds having become in greater demand, with higher 
Prices than at any former period. 

How, then, did the people subsist when the potato was a rare garden 
vegetable—about a century ago? The ordinary diet of farmer and servant 
may be described by the questions asked, viz.: Have you got your por 
ridge? (breakfast,) Have you got your sowans ? (dinner.) Have you got 


| 
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merce, deserves the most atientive observation, The American writers 
attribute it to various causes, and there are as many theories about it as 
there are upon all hidden mysteries. Evaporation and condensation, woods | 
and glaciers, have all been brought into play. If the lakes are supplied by | 
their own rivers, and by the drainage streams of the surrounding forests, | 
and all this is again and again returmed into them from the clouds, whence 
arises the sudden elevation or the sudden depression of such enormous bo- 
dies of water, which have no tides ?—Sir R. H. Bonnycastle’s Canada in 
1346. 

Messrs. Dryden, the celebrated engineers, are now employed in the con- 


000 impressions | ow hour, or the inconceivable number of upwards of three 
sheets per second ! 

The deceased Earl of Waldegrave’s will has amply provided for his 
countess, Braham’s daughter, as she is appointed sole executrix, and has 
been left almost everything which it was in the testator’s power to 
bequeath. The earl’s funded property alone amounts to L.20,000. 

A cat at Grenilate, North Uist, having lost her kittens, adopted a rat in 
their place. The rat was found sucking the cat iu a barrel, and the latter 
felt apparently as much attachment for the new comer as if it had been 
one of her progeny. 


M. Alexander Damas, the French feuilletoniste, has narrowly escaped 
being.robbed, while on his way from Toledo to Aranjuez. His mayoral, | 
who was an accomplice of the robbers, overturned the coach and six men 
came up witha view of plundering it; but when they found M, Dumas | 
and his friends well armed, and prepared for resistance, they took to 
flight. 

The French government has granted 1,000,000 francs to the sufferers from 
the recent floods of the Loire, and its tributaries, 400,000 francs to the chari- | 
table institutions, 2,000,000 francs to repair the damages caused by the } 

waters, and 1,000,000 to be laid out on the roads. } 

There are 145 judges in England, who are paid 208,976/. ; 124 in Ire- 
land, who are paid 119,986/. ; and 94 in Scotland, who are paid 76,9702 

The ideas of religion entertained by the natives of Australia are very li- 
mited, and their belief of a future state is, that afier their death they will 
jump up white men. 


A company of gamblers has been playing during the last month, at trende 
et quarante, against the bank of the gaming house at Hamburg, with such 
success as to win 500/. daily ; and should this company continue to win at 
the same rate the bank will be broken in the course of a year. The Jour- 
nal de Francfort says the calculation on which the counter-bank plays had 
been suggested by the celebrated English mathematician Mr. Adams, the 
same who claims the priority of the discovery of the new planet. 

The Commerce de Dunkerque announces that the French minister of war 
has lately concluded a contract with the house of Rothschild for a large 
quantity of corn, to be delivered at Dunkirk. 

The queen of Spain has conferred the Cross of the Order ot Charles IIT. 
on M. Dumas, the French dramatist and feuilletoniste. 

A few days ago a porpoise weighing 75lb was caught in the Severn, at 
Ashelworth, five miles above, Gloucester. 


Mr. T. B. Macaulay, M. P., is said to be employed in writing a new his- 
tory. 
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he BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY.—No. 11 Wall suee.—Tne 
Company offers the following advantages to the public. 

Lives ONLY insured, at the lowest rate of premium. 

The premium if over $50 may be paid 4 in cash, and } ina secured note at £2 months, 
bearing 6 per gent interest, or it may be paid monthly or quarterly. 

No person is hable beyond the amountof his premium. 

A woman may insure the life of her husband free from any demands of his 


creditors. 
There will be an annual division of profits, payable in Script Certificates, bearing ia- 
terest at6 per cent, which interest is payable annually in cash. 
The insured can at any time borrow of the Company § of the amount of ¥ eir 


script. 
DIRECTORS. 


Robert L. Patterson, 

‘Thomas B. Segur, 

Guillaume Merle, 

Edward Anthony, 

Wm. M. Simpson, 

Lewis C. Grover ; 
ROBERT L. PATTERSON, President. 


Seth Low, 

Wm. A. F. Pentz, 
Henry McFarlan, 
Chas. S. Macknett, 
John A. Underwood, 
Wm. H. Mott, 


BENJ. C. MILLER Poereteey 
0S. L. LORD, Agent, 
JAMES STEWART, M. D. 
(No. 2 Bond street,) Medical Examiner, at the office daily, from 2 to 8 o'clock. 


RATES OF INSURANCE OVER $100. : 
= + 
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IFE ASSURANCE.—NATIONAL LOAN FUND L!IFE ASSURACE SOCIETY— 
> a 26 Cornhill, London. Capival, £500,000, or $2,500,000. Empowered by act of 
arliament. 

This institution embraces important and substantial advantages with respect to life 
assurance and deferred annuities. ‘The assured has, on all occasions, the power to ber- 
row, without expense or forfeiture of the policy, two-thirds of the premiums paid (see 
table); also the option of selecting benefiis, and the conversion of his interests to meet 
other conveniences or necessity. 

Assurances for terms of years at the lowest possible rates. 

DIVISION OF PROFITS, 

The remarkable success and increasing prosperity of the Society has enabled the Direc 
tors, at the last annual investigation, to declare a fourth bonus, varying trom 35 to 85 per 
cent. on the premiums paid on each policy effected on the profit scale. 














, EXAMPLES. 
Bonus in| Permanent | Sum the as’ 
Age | Sum | Premium Year Bonus added | Cash | reduction ma acne 
| of pre’m. | onthe policy 
3 By by $ | 

| 1837 1088 75 5) 24 so'es ofs 

60 | 5900 570 80 1838 960 76 435 53 67 53 1987 

| 1839 828 00 S70 45 55 76 1780 

| 1840 581 85 270 20 39 70 1483 

j 1841 555 56 247 50 37 54 1336 


The division of profits is annual, andthe next wil! be made in December of the present 


ear. 
? UNITED STATES AGENCY. 

For list of local directors, medical ofticers, tables of rates, and report of last annual 
meeting, (15th of May, 1846,) see the Society’s pamphlet, to be obtained at their office, 
74 Wall street, New York. 

MEDICAL EXAMINERS.—J. Kearny Rodyers, M.D., Alexander E. Hosack, M.D., 
S. 8. Keene, M.D., New York. 

ANKBRS.—The Merchant’s Bank, New York. 

STANDING COUNSEL.—W, Van Hook, Esq., New York; J. Meredith, Esq., Bal- 
timore. 

SOLICIT OR.—Jobn Hone, Esq., New York. 

JACUB HARVEY, Chairman Local Board 
J, LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 
June Sth, 1846. 
NEW. YORK LUFE INSURANCE AND TRUST COMPANY.—Persons may 
effect insurances with this Company on their own lives, or the lives of others, 
bnd for the whole duration of life, or for a limited period. The paymentof premiums may 
ae either made annually, or in a gross sum. 


PREMIUMS ON ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS FOR ONE YEAR. 


Age. | 1 Year. | Age. | 1 Year. | Age. _! 1Y¥ear. | Age. f- 1 Vear 
14 | v0 72 26 iw RY} i 48 wD 1 ry 
! 0 77 27 112 39 1 57 51 1 ” 
16 0 84 28 1 20) 40 1 69 52 2 os 
17 6 86 29 1 23 41 1 78 53 2 10 
18 | 0 89 30 1 31 2 1 85 54 2 138 
| 090 31 1 32 43 1 89 55 2 
20 091 32 133 44 1 90 56 2 47 
21 0 92 33 1 34j 45 1 91 57 2 70 
0 95 Be 1 35 46 1 92 58 3 14 
23 0 97 35 1 36! 47 198 59 3 eo 
24 0 99 36 1 39 43 1 94 6 4 tt) 
1 00 37 1 43 49 1 95 

















Money will be received in deposite by the Company,and held in trust, apon which ta 
terest will be allowed as follows :—U pon any sum over $100 irreceemable for 1 year, 4 pet 
cent; do. do. for 5 months,3 1-2 per cent; do. do. for 2 months, 2 | 2 per cent. 

When the amount to be deposited shall exceed $1000 the rate of interest to be fixed by 
special agreement. 

TRUSTEES. 


Thomas W. Ludlow, 
Stephen Warren, 
Gulian C. Verplanck, 
Gardner G. Howland, 
Albert R. Gallatin, 
Samuel Thomson, 
James J. Jones, William B. Astor, 
Joseph Kernochan, 


Daniel Lord, Jr., } 
Corn. W. Lawrence, 


JOHN R. TOWNSEND, President. 
RICHAKD K. HOFFMAN, 
Physician to the Company, 
STATE OF New York, SECRETARY’S OFFICE.. 
ALBANY, July 24, 1846 
EW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS—Tie Proprietors of the seve- 
tal Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool beve arranged for their sail 
ing from each port on the Ist, 6th, llth, 16th, 21st,and 26the every month; these ships 
sueceed each other in the following order, viz. :— 


David S. Kennedy 
Stephen Allen, 
John R. Townsend, 
Henry Brevoort, 
John Johnston, 
Augustus James, 
George Griffin, 
Jonathan Goodhue, 
James Hooker, 
John D. Van Buren. 
Cuarces ©. PALMER, Secretary. 
abfebltut 


John Greig, 
William Bara, 
Robert Ray, 
Leonarde 8. Suares 
John J. Palmer, 
John J. Astor, 


Ships. Captains. Days of Sailing from New Days of Sailing from 
fork. ‘verpoo 

Waterloo, Allen, July 11, Nov. 11,March 11 |August 26, Dec. 26, April 26 
Fidelia, Hacksteff, “16, “ 16, “ 16)| Sept. 1, Jan. ? ay 1 
Pottinguer, pie “dg, * Zi, “ 21} 3 6, “ > “a @ 
Roscius, Eldridge, “st, “« #, “« 2 « 11, * ii, “ 2) 
Europe, Furber, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April l “ 16, <« 4, “ 16 
John R.Skiddy,Skiddy, i * i, “ 41 “« #8, “« &, “ 2 
New York Cropper, “16, * 16, “ 16 Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 
Liverpool, Eldridge, “ 21, * 2, “ 21 6s 6, * 6, “ 6 
Siddons, Cobb, <2, * 26, “ 26 “mR, * “« Wy 
Columbia, Rathbone, Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 1 | - a = 16, “ 4 
8S. Whitney, Thompson, - i © ie “ 41) “o 2%, * “ 236 
Yorkshire ailey, “« 16, “ 16, “ 16> Nov. 1, March J, July 1 
Q. of the West, Woodhouse, «fi, “* Zi, “ 3 | “ 6, “ 6, “ 6 
Sheridan, Cornish, “ss, * 2, “ 26 “« il, em, * 
Oxford, Yeaton, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 | «nem, *“ SS, “ 6 
Virginian, Hiern, om “ “1 . “ 28, “ 96 
Cambridge, Barstow, « 16, “ 16, “ 16) Dec. 1, April }, Aug. 1 
Rochester, Britton, om, * By, “ 6¢) | “ 6, ss 6 § 

Garrick, Trask, “sf, * §, “ = s 611, em? & 
Montezuma, Lowber, Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1! | « 16 “ 16, * 36 


These chige are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and exd 
perience. Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of splendour, 
comfort, and convenience, and are furnished with every description of stores of the bes 
kind. Punctuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. 
Price of passage to Liverpool,..... Oseececcccces $100. 
as “6 from * to New York,...... £25. 
Agents for the ships Oxford, Montezuma, Europe, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fidelia, Came 
bridge, and New York, GOODHUE & CO.,or C. HW. MARSHALL, N, ¥ 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships S. Whitney, Virginian, Waterloo, and John R. Skiddy, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N. Y. 
T.& J. SANDS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick, 
FE. K. COLLINS & CO., New York. ‘ 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for sbips Queen of the West, havernedls Hottinguer, and Rochester, 
; WOODHULL & MINTURNS, New York. 
330 FIELDEN, BROTHERS & CU., Liverpool. 


EW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS,—To sail on the Ist, 8th, 16th and 24th 
ofevery month 

This line of pckets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will sue- 

ceed each otber in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New York 





| on the Ist, 8th, 16th, and 24th of every morth, from Lendon on the 6th, 13th, 2ist, and 28th, 


and Portsmouth onthe Ist, 8th, 16th, and 24th, of every month throughout the year, 
Viz S— 
Ships. Masters. Days of oes from New, Days of Sailing from 
York. London. 
St. James, F.R. Meyer, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1 Feb. 21, June 21, Oct. 21 
Northumberland, R. H. Griswold, “ 8, oe ¢ " os * FF “ 2 “« 33 


’ i 28, 28, 

Gladiator, R. L. Bunting, oe 16, “« 16, 6¢ 16 Mar. 6, July 6, Nov. 6 
Toronto, J. Pratt, co “ 24, pm“ ££ BB * B 
Switzerland, E. Knight, Feb. 1, Junel, Oct. 1) “ 2, “ 2t, “ 22 
Mediator, D. L. Stark, “6 8. “ 6g, ss 3; * 98, “* 23, ” 
Quebec, F. H. Hebard, “ 16, “ 16, ‘“ 16 April 6, Aug. 56, Dec. 6 
Victoria, E. E. Morgan,| ‘“ 24, — ‘ 24, gm 18, © BB * 3 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, |Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1) “ 21, ‘“ 21, “ 21 
Hendrick Hudson, G. Moore, “ 6g, « gy “ a «hr 6 Se 
Independence, W.R. Bradish, “ 16, “16, “ 16May 6, Sept. 6, Jan 6 
Ame. Eagle(new) J.M.Chadwick,| “ 24, “24, “ 24) « 43, “ 13, a 13 
Prince Albert, W.S.Sebor, |April1, Aug.1, Dec. 1; “ 21, “* 21, 21 
Westminster. H. R. Hovey, » « 8, ‘ aon .* BS Se 
Rob’t, Peel,(new) D. Chadwick,| “ 16, “16, ‘ 16June 6, Oct. 6, Feb. 6 
Marg. Evans(new) E. G.Tinker,| « 24, “24, “ a4) « 13, “ 18, 13 


| 

These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navi 
gators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best de 
scription. ; 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these vessels will be responsible for any 
letters, parcels, or packets, sentoy them, unless regains Bills of Lading are signed there 
tor. Apply to JOHN GRISWOLD, 705 outh-street, or 

GRINNELL, MINTURN CO., 78 Sonth-0t 

aug 15, 1846. 





as CHESAPEAKE BAY LINE OF STEAMERS mom Baltimore, connected with 
the James River boats at Norfolk, to City point and Kichmond, are now in opera- 
tion. . P 

Passengers to or from Charleston and (he intermediate places will find this by far the 
mos: comfortable reute. 
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FROM MONTEREY. 
OFFICIAL DESPATCHES FROM GEN. TAYLOR. 


HEADQUARTERS ARMY OF OCCUPATION, 
Camp near Monterey, Oct. 9, 1846. 

Sir: I have now the honour to submit a detailed report of the recent 
operations before Monterey, resulting in the capitulation of that city. 

The information received on the route from Cerralvo, and particularly 
the continual appearance in our front of the Mexican cavalry, which had 
a slight skirmish with our advance at the village of Ramas, induced the 
belief, as we approached Monterey, that the enemy would defend that 

lace. Upon reaching the neighbourhood of the city on the morning of 
the 19th of September, this belief was fully confirmed. It was ascertained 
that he occupied the town in force ; that a large work had been constructed 
commanding all the northern approaches; and that the Bishop’s Palace 
and some heights in its vicinity, near the Saltillo road, had also been for- 
tified and occupied with the troops and artillery. It was known from in- 
formation previously received, that the eastern approaches were com- 
manded by several small works in the lower edge of the city. 

The configuration of the heights and gorges 1n the direction of the Sal- 
tillo road, as visible from the point attained by our advance on the morn- 
ing of the i8th, led me to suspect that it was practicable to turn all the 
works in that direction, and thus cut off the enemy’s line of communica- 
tion. After establishing my camp at the ‘ Walnut springs, three miles 
fram Monterey, the nearest suitable position, it was, accordingly, my first 
care to order a close reconnoissance of the ground in question, which was 
executed on the evening of the 19th by the engineer officers under the 
direction of Major Mansfield. A reconnoissance of the eastern approaches 
was at the same time made by Capt. Williams, topographical engineer. 
‘The examination made by Major Mansfield, proved the entire practiea- 
bility of throwing forward a column to the Saltillo road, and thus turning 
the position of the enemy. Deeming this to be an operation of essential 
importance, orders were given to Brevet Brig. Worth, commanding the 
second division, to march with his command on the 20th; to turn the hill 
of the Bishop’s Palace ; to occupy a position on the Saltillo road, and to 
carry the enemy’s detached works in that quarter, where practicable. 
The first regiment of Texas mounted volunteers, under command of Col. 
Hays, was associated with the second division on this service. Captain 
Sanders, engineers, and Lieut. Meade, topographical engineers, were also 
ordered to report to Gen. Worth for duty with his column. p 

At2 o'clock, p. m., on the 20th, the second division took up its march. 
It was soon discovered, by officers who were reconnoitering the town, and 
communicated to Gen. Worth, that its movement had been perceived, and 
that the enemy was throwing reinforcements towards the Bishop’s Palace 
and the height which commands it. To divert his attention as far as 
practicable, the first division, under Brigadier Gen. Twiggs, and field divi- 
sion of volunteers, under Major General Butler, were displayed in front 
ef the town until dark. Arrangements were made at the same time to 
place in battery during the night, at a suitable distance from the enemy’s 
work, the citadel, two 24 pounder howitzers, and a 10 incn mortar, with a 
view to open a fire on the following day, when I proposed to make a 
diversion in favour of Gen. Worth’s movement. The 4th infantry covered 
this battery during the night. Gen. Worth had, in the meantime, reached 
and occupied for the night, a defensive position just without range of a 
battery above the Bishop’s Palace, having made a reconnoissance as far as 
the Saltillo road. 

Before proceeding to report the operations of the 2Ist, and following 
days, I beg leave to state that I shall mention in detail only those which 
were conducted against the eastern extremity of the city, or elsewhere 
under my immediate direction, seferring you for the particulars of Gen. 
Worth’s operations, which were entirely detached, to his own full report 
transmitted herewith. 

Early on the morning of the 21st, [ received a note from General Worth, 
written at baif past 9 o'clock the night before, suggesting what I had alrea- 
dy intended, a strong diversion against the centre and left of the town to 
favour his enterprise against the heights in rear. The infantry and artillery 
of the 1st division of volunteers, were ordered under arms and took the di- 
rection of the city, leaving one company of each regiment as a camp guard. 
The 2d dragoons, under Lieut. Col. May. and Col. Wood’a regiment of 
Texas mounted volunteers, under the immediate direction of General Hen- 
derson, were directed to the right to support Gen Worth, if necessary, and 
to make an impression, if practicable, upon the upper quarter of the city. 
Upou approaching the mortar battery, the Ist and 3d regiments of infantry 
and battalion of Baltimore and Washington volunteers, with Captaia Bragg’s 
field battery—the whole under the command of Lieut. Col. Garland—were 
directed towards the lower part of the town, with orders to make a strong 
domoustration, and carry one of the enemy’s advanced works, if it could be 
done without too heavy loss. Major Mansfield, engineer, and Capt Wil 
liams and Lieut Pope, tepugraphical engineers, accompanied this colama 
Major Mansfield being charged wi-h its direction, and the designation of 
points of attack. In the meautime the mortar, served by Capt. Ramsay, of 
the ordnance, and the howitzer battery under Capt. Webster, Ist artillery, 
had opened their fire upon the citadel, which was deliberately sustained, 
and auswered trom the work. Gen. Butler's division had now taken upa 
position in rear of this batlery, when the discharges of artillery, mingled 
finally with a rapid fire of small arms, showed that Lieut, Garland's com- 
mand had become warmly engaged. I now deemed it necessary to support 
this attack, and accordingly ordered the 4th intantry and three regiments of 
Gen. Butler’s division to inarch at once by the left flank in the direction of 
the advanced work at the lower extremity of the town, leaving one regi- 
ment (Ist Kentucky) to cover the mortarand howitzer battery. By some 
mistake, two companies of the 4th infantry did not receive this order, and 
consequently did not joiu the advance companies until some time after- 
wards. 

Lieut. Col. Garland’s command had approached the town in a direction to 
the right of the advanced work (No. 1.) at the northeastern angle of the city, 
and the engineer officer, covered by skirmishers, had succeeded in turning 
the suburbs and gaining cover. The remainder of this command now ad- 
vanced aud entered the town under a heavy fire of artillery from the citadel 
and the works on the left, and of musketry from the houses and small works 
in front. A movement to the right was attempted with a view to gain the 
rear of No. 1, and carry that work, but the troops were so much exposed 
toa fire which they could not effectually return, and had already sustained 
such severe loss, particularly in officers, that it was deemed best to withdraw 
them to a more secure position, Capt. Backus, ist infantry, however, with 
a portion of his own and other companies, had gained the roof of a tannery, 
which looked directly into the gorge of No. 2, and from which he poured a 
most destractive fire into that work and upon the strong building in its rear. 





This fire happily coincided in point of time with the advance of a portion of 
the volunteer division upon No. 1, aud contributed largely to the fall of that 
strong and important work, | 

The three regiments of the volunteer division under the immediate com 
macd of Major General Butler, had in the meantime advanced in the direc- 
tion of No.1. ‘The leading brigade, under Brigadier General Quitman, 
continued its advance upon that work, preceded by three companies of the 
4th infantry, while Gen, Butler, with the Ist Ohio regiment, entered the 
town to the right. The companies of the 4th infantry had advanced within 
short range of the work, when they were received by a fire that almost in 
one moment struck down one third of the officers and men, and rendered it 
necessary to retire and effect a junction with the two other companies 
then advancing. Gen. Quitman’s brigade, though suffering most severely, 
particu:arly iu the Tennessee regiment, continued its advance, and finally 
carried the work in handsome style, as well as the strong building in its rear. 
Five picces of artillery, a considerable supply of ammunition, and thirty 
prisovers, including three officers, fell into our hands. Major Gen. Batler, 
with the [st Ohio regiment, after entering the edge of the town, discovered 
that nothing was to be accomplished in his front, and at this point, yielding 
to the suggestion of several officers, | ordered a retrograde mouvement; but 
learning almost immediately from one of niy staff that the battery No. 1. was 
in our possession, the order was countermanded, and I determined to hold 
the battery and defences already gained. Gen. Batler, with the tst Ohio 
regiment, then entered the town at a puint farther to the left, and marched 
in the direction of the battery No.2. While making an examination with a 
view to ascertain the possibility of carrying this second work by storm, the 
general was wounded and soon after compelled to quit the field. As the 
strengch of No. 2, and the heavy musketry fire flankiag the apprvach, ren- 
dered i: impossible to carry it without great loss, the 1st Ohio regiment was 
withdrawn from the town. 

Fragments of the various regiments engaged were now under cover of 
the captured battery and some buildings in its front, and on theright. The 
field batteries of Captains Bragg and Ridgely were also partially covered by 
the battery. An incessant fire was kept up on this portion frum battery No. 
2, and other works on its right, and from the ciiadel on all our approaches. 
General Twiggs, though quite unwell, joined me at this point, and was in- 
stramenial in causing the artillery captured from the enemy to be placed in 





battery, und served by Captain Ridgely against No. 2, antil the arrival of 








Cadiain Webster's howitzer battery, which took its place. In the mean 
time, I directed such men as could be collected of the Ist, 3rd, and 4th regi- 
ments, and Baltimore batialion, 10 enter the town, penetrating to the right, 
and carry the 2nd battery if possible. This command, under Lieutenant 
Colonel Garland, advanced beyond the bridge ‘ Purisima,’ when, finding it 
impracticable to gain the rear of the 2nd battery, a portion of it sustained 
themselves for some time in that advanced oe ; but as no permanent 
impression could be made at that point, and (he main object of the general 
operation had been effected, the command, including @ section ot Captain 
Ridgely’s battery, which had joined it, was withdrawn to battery No. 1. 
During the absence of this columa, a demonstration of cavalry was reported 
in the direction of the citadel Captain Bragg, who was at hand, immedi- 
ately — with his battery to a suitable position, trom which atew dis- 
charges effecwually dispersed the enemy, Captain Miller, 1st infantry, was 
despatched with a mixed command, to support the battery on this service, 
The enemy’slancers had previously charged upon the Ohio and part of the 
Mississippi regiment, near some fields at a distance trom the edge of the 
town, and had been repulsed with considerable loss. A demonstration of 
cavalry on the opposite side of the river was also dispersed in the course of 
the afternoon by Captain Ridgely’s battery, and the squadrons returned to 
the city. At the approach of evening, all the troops that had been engaged 
were ordered back to camp, except Captain Ridgely’s battery, and the rega- 
lar infantry of the firet division, who were detailed as a guard tor the works 
during the night, under command of Lieutenant Colonel Garland. One 
bat:alion of the Ist Kentucky regiment was ordered to reinforce this com- 
mand. Intrenching tools were procured, and additional strength was given 
io the works, and protection to the men, by working parties,during the night, 
under the direction of Lieut. Scarritt, engineers. 

The main object proposed in the morning hac been effected. A powerful 
diversion had been made to favour the operations of the 2nd divisiou, one of 
the enemy’s advanced works had been carried, and we now had a strong 
foot-hold in the town. But this had not been accomplished without a very 
heavy loss, embracing some of our most gallant and promising officers. 
Capt. Williams. tepographical engineers, Lieuts. Terrett aud Dilworth, 1st 
infantry, Lieut. Woods, 2ad infantry. Capts. Mortis and Field, Brevet Major 
Barbour, Lieu's. [rwin and Hazlitt, 3rd intantry, Lieut. Hoskins, 4ih infan- 
try, Lieut Colonel Watson, Baltimore battalion, Captain Allen, and Lieut. 
Putnam, Tennessee regiment, and Lieut. [Hett, Ohio regiment, were killed, 
or have since died of their wounds received in this engagement, while the 
number and rank of the officers wounded gives additional proof of the ob- 
stinacy of the contest, and the good conduct of our troops. The number of 
killed and wounded incident to the operations in the lower part of the city 
on the 2ist is 394. Da 

Early in the morning of this day, (2tst,) the advance of the 2nd division 
had encountered the enemy in force, and after a briet but short contest, re- 
pulsed him with heavy loss. General Worth then succeeded in gaining a 
position on the Saltillo road, thus cutting the enein;’s line of communication. 
From this position the two heights south of the Saltillo road were carried in 
succession, and the gun taken in one of them turned upon the Bishop’s Pal- 
ace. These imporiant successes were fortunately obtained with compara- 
tively smail loss: Captain McKavett, ih infantry, being the only officer kil- 
led. 

The 22d day of September passed without any active operations in the 
lower part of the city. Tas citadel aad other works continued to fire at 
— ie gory to their range, and at the work now occupied by our troops. 

he guard left in it the preceding night, except Capt. Ridgely’s company, 
was relieved at mid-day by Geu. Quitman’s brigade. Capt. Bragg’s battery 
was thrown under cover in front of the town to repel any demoustration of 
cavalry in that quarter. At dawn of day, the height above the Bishop’s 
Palace was carried, and soon after meridian, the Palace itself was taken and 
its guns turned upon the fugitive garrison. The object for which the 2d 
division was detached had thus been completely accomplished, and I felt 
confident that with a sirong force occapying the road and heights in bis 
rear, and a good portion below the city in our possession, the enemy could 
not possibly maintain the town. : 

During the night of the 22d, the enemy evacuated nearly all his defences 
in the lower part of the city. This was reported to me early in the morning 
of the 23d by Gen. Quitman, who had already meditated an assault upon 
those works. I immediately sent instruciions to that officer, leaving i to 
his discretion to enter the city, covering his men by the houses and walls, 
and advance caretally as far as he might deem prudent. After ordering 
the remainder of the troops as a reserve, under the orders of Brigadier 
General Twiggs, [ repaired te the aban toned works, and discovered that a 
portion of Gen. Quitman’s brigade had entered the town, and were success- 
fo'y forcing their way tuwards the principal plaza. I then ordered up 
the 2d regiment of Texas mounted volunteers, who entered the city dis- 
mounted, and under the immediate orders of Gen, Henderson, co-operated 
with Gen. Quitmau’s brigade. Captain Bragg’s battery was also ordered 
up, supported by the 3d infantry; and after firing for some time at the 
cathedral, a portion of it was likewise thrown into the city. Our troops ad- 
vanced from house to house, and from square to square, until they reached 
a street but one square in rear of the principal plaza, in and near which the 
enemy’s furce was mainly concentrated. This advance was conducted 
vigorously but with due caution, and although destructive to the enemy ,was 
attended with but small loss on our part. Captain Ridgely, in the mean- 
time, had served a captured piece in battery No. 1 against the city, until the 
advance of our men rendered it imprudent to fire in the direction of the cathe- 
dral. 1 was now satisfied that we could operate successfully in the city, 
and that the enemy had retired from the lower portion of it to make a stand 
behind his barricades. As Gen. Quitman’s brigade had been on duty the 
previous night, 1 determined to withdraw the troops to the evacuated works, 
and concert with General Worth a combined attack upon the town. ‘The 
troops accordingly fell back deliberately, in good order, and resumed their 
original positions, General Quitman’s brigate being relieved after nightfall 
by that of General Hamer. Oa my return to camp, | met an officer with 
the intelligence that General Worth, induced by the firing in the lower part 
of the city, was about making an attack at the upper extremity, which had 
also been evacuated by the enemy to a considerable distance. I regretted 
that this information had not reached me before leaving the city, but still 
deemed it inexpedient to change my orders, and accordingly retarned to 
camp. A note from General Worth, written at eleven o’clock, p. m, in- 
formed me that he had advanced to within a short distance of the principal 
plaza, and that the mortar (which had been sent to his division in the morn- 
ing) was doing good executivun within effective range of the enemy ’s 
position. 

Desiring to make no further attempt upon the city without complete 
concert as to the lines and mode of approach, I instructed that officer to 
suspend his advance until I could have an interview with him on the fol- 
lowing morning at his headquarters. 

Early onthe morning of the 24th, I received, through Colonel Moreno, 
a communication fro. General Ampudia, proposing to evacuate the town; 
which, with the answer, were forwarded with my first despatch. I ar- 
ranged with Colonel Moreno a cessation of fire until 12 o’clock, at which 
hour I would receive the answer of the Mexican general at General 
Worth’s headquarters, to which [ soon repaired. In the meantime, Gen- 
eral Ampudia had signified to General Worth his desire for a personal in- 
terview with me, to which [ acceded, and which finally resulted in a 
capitulation, placing the town and the material of war, with certain ex- 
ceptions, inour possession. A copy of that capitulation was transmitted 
with my first despatch. 

Upon occupying the city, it was discovered to be of great strength of it- 
self, and to have its approaches carefully and strongly fortified. The 
town and works were armed with forty two pieces of cannon, well sup- 
plied with ammunition, and m imned with a force of at least 7000 troops 
of the line, and from 2000 to 309 irregulars. The force under my orders 
before Monterey, as exhibited by the accompanying returns, was 425 offi 
cers, and 6220 men. Our artillery consisted of one 10 inch mortar, two 
24 pounder howitzers, and four light field batteries of four guns each— 
the mortar being the only piece suitable to the operatiuns of a siege. 

Our loss is twelve officers and one hundred and eight men killed; thir- 
ty-one officers and three hundred and thirty-seven men wounded. That 
of the enemy is not known, but is believed considerably to exceed our 
own. 

I take pleasure in bringing to the notice of the government the good 
conduct of the troops, both regulars and volunteers, which has been con- 
Spicuous throughout the operations. I am proud to bear testimony to 
their coolness and cunstancy in battle, and the cheerfulness with which 
they have submitted to exposure and privation. To the general officers 
commanding divisions—Major Generals Butler and Henderson, and Briga- 
dier Generals Twiggs and Worth—I must express my obligations for the 
efficient aid which they have rendered in their respective commands. I 
was unfortunately deprived, early on the 21st, of the valuable services of 
Major Gen. Butler, who was disabled by a wound received in the attack 
on the city. Major Gen. Henderson, commanding the Texas volunteers, 
has given me important aid in the organization of hie command, and its 
subse quent operations, Brigadier Gen. Twiggs rendered important ser- 








vices with his division, and as the second in command after Major Gen. 
Butler was disabled, Brigadier Gen. Worth was entrusted with an im- 
portant detachment, which rendered his operations independent of m 
own. Those operations were conducted with ability, and crowned wi 
complete success. I desire also to notice Brigadier Gens. Hamer and 
Quitman, commanding brigades in Gen. Butler’s division. Lieutenant 
Colonels Garland and Wilson, commanding brigades in Gen. Twigg’s di- 
vision; Colonels Mitchell, Campbell, Davis and Wood, commanding the 
Ohio, ‘Tennessee, Mississippi and 2d Texas regiments, respectively, and 
Majors Lear, Allen and Abercrombie, commanding the 3d, 4th, and 1st 
regiments of infantry; all cf whom served under my eye, and conducted 
their commands with coolness and gallantry against the enemy. Colonel 
Mitchell, Lieut. Col. McClung. Mississippi regiment, Major Lear, 3d 
intantry, and Major Alexander, Tennessee regiment, were all severely 
wounded, as were Captain Lamotte, Ist infantry, Lieut. Graham, 4th in- 
fantry, Adjutant Armstrong, Ohio regiment, Lieutenants Scudder and 
Allen, Tennessee regiment, and Lieut. Howard, Mississippi regiment, 
while leading their men against the enemy’s position on the 21st and 22d. 
After the fall of Cel. Mitchel: the command of the Ist Ohio regiment de- 
volved upon Lieut. Col. Weller; that of the 3d infantry, after the fall of 
Major Lear, devolved in succession upon Captain Bainbridge and Captain 
Henry, the former being also wounded. The following named officers 
have been favourably noticed by their commanders ; Lieut. Col. Anderson 
and Adjutant Heiman, Tennessee regiment; Lieut. Col. McClung, Cap- 
tains Cooper and Downing, Lieuts. Patterson, Calhoun, Moore, Russell, 
and Cook, Mississippi regiment ; also Sergeant Major Hearian, Mississip- 
pi regiment, and Major Price and Captain J. R. Smith, unattached, but 
serving with it. I beg leave also to call attention to the goud conduct of 
Captain Johnston, Ohio regiment, and Lieut. Hooker, Ist artillery, serv- 
ing on the staff of Gen. Hamer, and of Lieut. Nichols, 2d artillery, on that 
of Gen. Quitman. Captains Bragg and Ridgely served with their batter- 
ies during the operations under my own observation, und in part under my 
immediate orders, and exhibited distinguished skill and gallantry. Cap- 
tain Webster, lst artillery, assisted by Lieuts. Donaldson and Bowen, rene 
dered good service with the howitzer battery, which was much exposed to 
the enemy’s fire on the 21st. 

From the nature of the operations, the 2ad dragoons were not brought 
into action, bat were usefully employed under the direction of Lieut. Col. 
May as escorts, and in keeping open our communications. The lst Ken- 
tucky regiment was also prevented from participating in the action of the 
2ist, but rendered highly important services under Col. Ormsby, in cover- 
ing - mortar battery, and holding in check the enemy's cavalry during 
the day. 

I have noticed above the officers whose conduct either fell uader my 
own immediate eye, or is noticed only in the minor reports, which are not 
forwarded. For farther mention of individuals [ beg leave to refer to the 
reports of division commanders herewith respectfully transmitted. I fully 
concur in their recommendations, and desire that they may be considered 
as a part of my own report. 

From the officers of my personal staff and of the engineers, topographi- 
cal engineers, and ordnance, associated with me, I have derided valuable 
and efficient assistance during the operations. Colonel Whiting, assistant 
quarter master geveral, Colonels Croghan and Belknap, inspectors general, 
Major Bliss, assistant adjutant general, (’aptain Sibley, assistant quarter- 
master, Captain Waggaman, commissary of sabsistence, Captain Eaton 
and Lieut Garnett, aids de-camp, and Majors Kirby and Van Buren, pay 
department, served near my person, and were ever prompt, in all situations, 
in the communication of my orders and instructions. I must express my 
particular obliga'ions to Brevet Major Mansfield and Lieut. Scarritt, cor 
of engineers. They both rendered most important services in reconnoit- 
ering the enemy’s position, conductiag troops in attack, and strengthenin 
the works captured from the enemy. Major Mansfield, though wound 
on the 2ist. remained on duty during that and the following day, uatil con- 
fined by his wound to camp. Capt. Williams, topographical engineers, to 
my great regret and the loss of the service, was morale wounded while 
fearlessly exposing himself in the attack of the 21st. Lieut. Pope, of the 
same corps, was active and zealous throughout the operations. Major 
Monroe, chief of the artillery, Major Craig and Capt. Ramsay, of the ord- 
vance, were assijuousi1the performance of their proper daties. The 
former superintended the mortar service on the 22d, as particularly men- 
tioned in the report of Gen. Worth, to which I also refer for the services of 

the engineer and topographical officers detached with the second di- 
vision. 

Surgeon Craig, wedier) director, was actively employed im tae important 
daties of his department, and the medical staff generally were unremitting 
in their attentions to the numerous wounded—their duties with the regular 
regiments being rendered uncommonly arduous by the smal! number ser- 
ving in the field. 

I respectfuily enclose herewith, in addition to the reports of division 
commanders, a field return of the force before Monterey on the 21st Sep- 
tember—a return of killed, wounded and missing during the operations— 
and two topugraphical sketches—one exhibiting all the movements around 
Monterey—the other, on a larger scale, illustrating more particularly the 
er ps in the lower quarter of the city—prepared respectively by Lieuts. 
Meade and Pope, topographical engineers. 

Lam, sir, very respectfully, Your obedient servant, 
Z. TAYLOR, Mejor General U. §. A. Com 

The Adjutant Genera! of the Army, Washington, D. C, 

——<_—_— + 


BOMBARDMENT OF TABASCO. 


A Detailed Account of the Proceedings of the Expedition wnder my command 
along the Eastern Coast of Mexico, 


I left the anchorage of St. John Lizardo on the evening of the 16th of 
October, with the steamer Mississippi, having on board a detachment of 
200 officers, seamen, and marines, under command of Captain French 
Forrest, and in tow, the steamer Vixen, and schooners Bonita, Reefer, and 
Nonata, respectively commanded by Commander Sands, and Lieutenants 
Commandant Benham, Sterrett, and Hazard, and the schooner Forward, 
and steamer McLane, commanded by Captains Nones and Howard, of the 
revenue marines. 

The next morning at daylight I captured off the bar of Alvarado, the 
American bark ‘Coosa,’ found in treasonable communication with the 
enemy ; and the same day the ‘ Vixen’ chased and boarded the American 
schooner ‘ Portia.’” The ‘ Coosa’ was despatched to this place as a prize, 
and the Portia was permitted to proceed, her papers having been endorsed. 
From the day of our leaving Alvarado, (the 17th) up to the 22d, we had a 
succession of very bad weather, which gave me much trouble in keepin 
my little command together. During the interval, however, we cagaal 
and sent in the Mexican schooner ‘ Telegraph.’ 

On the 23d, all the vessels, with the exception of the Reefer (previously 
separated in a gale) reached the bar of the river Tabasco ; and having de- 
termined on attacking the commercial town of Frontera, at the mouth of 
the river, and the city of Tabasco, situated 74 miles higher, | placed my- 
self on board the Vixen, leaving the Mississippi in command of Commander 
Adams, at anchor outside, and taking in tow the Bonita and Forward, with 
the barges containing the detachment under command of Captain Forrest, 
I crossed the bar, the Nonata following under sail. 

The Vixen, with this heavy drag, steadily ascended the stream against a 
four knot current, and arriving near to Frontera, I discovered two steamers 
(of which U had received previous information) firing up, doubtless in the 
hope of escape, but we were too close upon them. Casting off her tow, 
the Vixen proceeded ahead, followed by the other vessels and barges, and 
at once the town, the steamers, and all the vessels in port were in our pos- 
session, excepting only the schooner Amado, which vessel, attempting to 
escape up the river, was pursued by Lieut. Commandant Benham in the 
Bonita. and captured. , , 

Desirous of reaching Tabasco before they would have time for increas- 
ing their defences, the detachment under Captain Forrest was placed on 
board the largest of the captured steamers, the Petrita, and she, with the 
Nonata, the Forward, and the barges in tow, and the Vixen, with the 
Bonita, left Frontera at half-past nine the next morning, Lieut. Walsh 
being left in command of the place. . ; 

After steaming all night, and encountering various incidents arising 
from the rapidity of the current and the circuitous course of the stream, 
we arrived at nine the next morning in sight of Fort Aceachappa, intend- 
ed to command a most difficult pass of the river. On our approach the 
men employed in preparing the guns for service fled, and we passed it un- 
molested, but I was careful to cause the guns to be spiked. 

Anticipating serious resistance at this place, arrangements had been 
made for landing Capt. Forrest with his detachment a mile below the fort, 
to march up and carry it by storm. 

At noon, all the vessels anchored in line of battle in front o° the 
city in half-musket range, when I immediately summoned it to surrender 
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the boats meanwhile being employed in securing five merchant vessels 
found at anchor in the port. _ epee . 

To my summons, sent by a flag with Captain Forrest, a refusal to capi- 
tulate was returned, with au invitation to me to fire as soon as I pleased. 
Suspecting, as I did, that this answer was given more in bravado than in 
earnest, and being extremely reluctant to destroy the place, I entertained 
the hope that a few shots fired over the buildings would have caused a 
surrender. Accordingly, I directed the guns of the Vixen alone to be 
fired, and at the flag staff, sending an order to all the vessels to avoid, 80 
far as possible, in case of a general fire, injury to the houses distinguished 
by consular flags. . } 

At the third discharge from the Vixen, the flag disappeared from the 
staff. On seeing it down, I ordered the firing to cease, and sent Captain 
Forrest again ashore to learn whether it had been cut down by our shot, 
or purposely struck. The reply was, that it had been shot away, and the 
city would not be surrendered. ] 

I now directed Capt. Forrest, with the force under his command, to land 
and take a position in the city, commanded by our guns, This movement 
brought on a scattering fire of musketry from various parts of the city, 
which was returned by the flotilla. : ' ret 

Perceiving towards evening that the enemy did us but little injury, 
though openly exposed on the decks of the stall vessels, and their balls 

assing through our slight bulwarks, and apprehending from the prover- 
bial heedlessness of sailors, that should they and the marines be attacked 
in the narrow streets afier dark, they would be cut off by the sharp-shoot- 
ers from the houses, I ordered the detachment to be re-embarked. , 

In tais position the vessels remained all night, the crews lying at their 
quarters ready to return the fire of the artillery of the enemy, which it was 
supposed they would have had the courage to have brought down under 
cover of the night to the openings of the streets opposite to our vessels, but 
they left us undisturbed. , ; , 

Learning that the merchants, and other citizens of the city were desirous 
that a capitulation should be made, but were overruled by the governor, 
who, regardless of cousequences, and secure himself against attack, was 
content that the city should be destroyed rather than surrendered, I deter- 
mined from motives of humanity, not to fire again, but to pass down to 
Frontera with my prizes. 


In the morning, however, the fire was recommenced from the shore, and 
was necessarily reterned, but with renewed orders to regard the consular 
hovena, so far as they could be distinguished. In the midst of the fire, a 
firing again to cease, and Captain Forrest was sent to meet its bearer, who 
submitied a written communication addressed to me, a copy of which, with 
a copy of my reply, marked B and C, will be found enclosed. : 

As an assurance of my sincerity, | now hoisted a white flag, and directed 
the prizes to drop down the stream, intending to follow with the flotilla ; 
but, in violation of the understanding implied in the before mentioned cor- 
respondence, the enemy, in discovering that one of the prizes had drifted 
ashore in front of the city, collected a large force within and behind the 
houses in the vicinity, and commenced a furious fire uponher. Lieutenaat 
Parker, of this — in command of the prize, defended her in the most 
gallant manner, and ultimately succeeded in getting her again afloat, having 
one of her men killed and two wounded. 

It was in carrying an order to Lieut. Parker that Lieut. Morris was 
wounded, He had been of infinite service to me from the time we left 
Lizardo, and, conducting himself during the bombardment with remark- 
able deliberation and coolness, he approached the prize in a line to cover 
his boat; and though apparently regardful of the safety of the officer and 
men of the boat, wko were seated, he stood erect himself, and the ball 
struck him ia the throat. Noone can deplore the fate of this very valu- 


able young officer more than myself. His loss is irreparable to the service 
and to his family. 


It may well be supposed that on perceiving the attack upon the prize, | 
re-opened upon the city, which again silenced their fire. 1 now proceeded 
with the flotilla and prizes down the river. One of the prizes, a small 
schooner of little value, having grounded in a dangerous pass, and knowing 
that it would be difficult to extricate her without causing inconvenient de- 
lay, I ordered her to be burned. 

We arrived safely at Frontera cn the evening of the 26th, the ‘ Vixen,’ 
having towed down the river five vessels and several barges. 

From Frontera I despatched my prizes to this place; and after destroy- 
ing all the vessels and craft found iu the river of too little value to be man- 
ned, I proceeded on the 31st to rejoin you,leaving the McLane* and Forward 
at anchor opposite Frontera to continue the blockade of the river, and to 
afford protection and shelter to the neutral merchants, residents of the 
place, who professed themselves in apprehension of violence from the Mexi- 
can soldiery should they be left unprotected. 

On our wayto this place the prize steamer Petrita, in company and in 
sight of this vessel, captured the American brig ‘Plymouth,’ found en- 
gaged in landing a cargo upon the enemy’s coast. 


M. C. PERRY. 


P. 8. 1 omitted to mention that while lying off the bar of Tabasco, this 
ship boarded the Campeachy schooner ‘Fortuna,’ and the French brig 


‘Jenne Arnadee,’ on the papers of both of which a notification of blockade 
was endorsed. 


‘In regard to the “ McLane,” I propose to make a special communica- 
tion.’ 


List of Vessels Captured and Destroyed during the late Expedition to Ta- 
basco, under Commodore M. C. Perry. 


MANNED AND SENT IN. 


of truce was my on shore; on perceiving which, I caused the | P' 
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ing that it was altogether causec by the extraordinary conduct of the people 
ot the town. 1 am, genilemen, respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
M. C. Perry. 
Messrs, Lasacu & Co,, and others, Foreign merchants in Tabasco. 
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QUEBEC BOARD OF TRADE. 


be edhe. per Committee to whom was referred the report of the Council of 
the B of Trade of Monueal, dated 14th August Jast, ‘appointed to ex- 
amine and inquire into the state of the trade of the Province,’ &c., offered 


the following . 
EPORT. 


Your Committee having earnestly endeavoured to give to the Report in 
question an attentive and dispassionate consideration, not only from 
its having emanated from so highly respectable and intelligent a body 
as the Board of Trade of Montreal, but also from the subject being one 
deeply aifecting the interests and the future prosperity and welfare of the 
whole Province of Canada. Your Committee, therefore, regret that their 
opinions should be, in many essential particulars, at variance with the con- 
clusions therein adopted. 
The principal objects of the Report are stated to be,— 
ist. The Repeal of the Imperial difleren'ial duties. 
2d. The repeal of the 3s. frontier duty on American wheat. 
3d. Such a modification of the British navigation laws as will leave us 
free to employ, at our option, the cheapest vessels we can procure, whether 
they be British or Foreign. 
Lastly. The removal of all restrictions that now operate against the free 
trade of the St. Lawrence. 
First, then, as regards differen:ial duties, the Imperial Parliament having 
passed an Act authorising the Colonial Legislatures to repeal them in whole 
or in part, your Committee desire to see a repeal or a modification of such of 
these duties as may be considered most burthensome, having due regard, 
however, to the selection of such articles as might hold out a reasonable 
prospect of increased consumption, and to the maintenance of a sufficient 
revenue. The Montreal Board of Trade have come to the conclusion that 
Timber is an unimportant article of our export. This branch of our trade 
alone attords am. ag ment to about three fourths of the whole shipping enga- 
ed in the Canada trade, and the farmer a market upon the spot for a very 
arge portion of his agricultural produce, and estimating the protection pro- 
to be secured to us at the lowest scale of 15s. per load, it will produce 
upwards of L.350,000 per annum—or more than three times the amount of 
the differential duties complained of as being so oppressive. The protection 
is, however, unfortunately more nominal than real, the Baltic merchants 
having an advantage over us in freights of about 20s. per load, virtually leav- 
ing a premium of 5s. per load in favour of the foreigner. The increased 
consumption of timber in Eugland after the changes of 1842, has been, by 
many, attributed to the reduction of duties, but as there has since been little 
or no reduction in the British markets in the prices of foreign timber, it is 
evident the difference goes into the pockets of foreigners instead of as here- 
tofore contributing to the British revenue. The increased consumption 
must, therefore, chiefly be ascribed to the enormously increased demand tor 
the construction of Railways, the opening of the China trade, &c., &c., and 
the consequent improvement in the Mother Country in all her elements of 
national prosperity, and not to the reduction of duties. These fortuitous 
circumstances came most opportunely to aid the colonists in meeting the 
changes of 1842, how they are to bear those now coming into operation, re 
mains to be seen 
2d. Your Committee concur with the Montreal Board of Trade in desiring 
the em of the duty of three shillings per quarter levied on wheat im- 
ported fromthe United States into this Colony for consumption, the altered 
circumstances arising from the recent changes in the commercial policy of 
England rendering such duty now unnecessary and impolitic; and they 
also agree in the opinion that as the Colony raises a Jarge surplus of wheat 
and other agricultural productions for exportation, the value of the surplus 
to be exporied must regulate the value of the whole to the producer. 
3d, Your Committee now approach the important question of a modifica- 
tion of the Navigation Laws. The Montreal Board of Trade state in their 
Report that these Laws are so framed as to give an absolute monopoly of! 
the carrying irade of Canada to British shipowners, which assertion is, to 
a certain extent, contradicied by the very extracts they themselves have 
published from the Laws in question.—They also seem to forget that this so 
called monopoly is given not only to British, but also to Colonial ship- 
owners, and that as colonists we are permitted to build vessels without 
restriction or limitation, which are immediately admitted to all the privileges 
enjeyed by British shipping. Vessels can be built here cheaper than in 
the United States or Great Britain, aud their construction affords profitable 
employment to a large portion of our population and great encouragement 
to many branches of our trade and commerce. The Montreal Buard ol 
Trade have disingenuously selected New York and Montreal for a compari- 
son of treights from these ports respectively to Liverpool overlooking the 
fact that the New York trade with Liverpool is almost exclusively carried 
on by their packet ships, which chiefly depend on their outward freights 
from Liverpool, and genera!ly have large numbers of passengers both 
‘ways, whereas the great proportion of vessels engaged in the Canada trade, 
from our exports vastly exceeding our imports, are of necessity obliged to 
come out in ballast. 
When British vessels obtain outward cargoes, they do and can afford to 
take freights, even from New York to Liverpool, as low as American ves 
sels, aud in the southern ports of the United States where ships of both 
countries are on an equal footing, the greater part of the carrying trade is 
actually performed by British and Colonial shipping. But if the British 
shipowner under the Navigation Laws does couliy enjoy an advantageous 
and beneficial monupoly of the carrying trade of Canada, it appears singular 
that so large a portion of British and Colonial tonnage should be engaged in 
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Mexican sloop Desada returned to the captain in consequence of his ex- 
cellent conduct when his vessel was attacked while in charge of Lieut Wil- 
liam A. Parker. M. C. PERRY. 

B 
San Juan Bautista de Tabasco, October 26, 1846. 

Sin—The undersigned foreign merchants established in the port of San 
Juan Bautista de Tabasco, in consequence ot the very serious injury suffer- 
ed in I oy of their property by the firing on this city yesterday afternoon, 
take the liberty,.as neutrals in the present differences between the United 
States and Mexico, and in friendly relations with the tormer power, to re- 
present that a continuance of similar desiruction of their property will lead 
to their ultimate ruin. 

e are induced to address this communication to you, it being affirmed 
that unless the military force here surrendered this city up to you, you felt 
it your duty to continue hostilities, even to reducing the city to ruins—a 
hard case, indeed, for the parties who have now the honour of addressing 
you, almost the whole commerce of the place being in their hands; and who, 
confiding in the protection afforded to subjecis of foreign nations at Matamo- 
ras, and in the march of the United States army up to Monterey, and in the 
declaration of the commodore commanding the United States squadron off 
Vera Cruz, have not prepared for such measures as you have threatened to 
adopt to reduce this place. 


We thus beg most respectfully to call your attention to our position, and 
the positive ruin we shall suffer should this city be destroyed, trusting you 
may have it in your power to take the same into your tavourable consider- 
ation, and mitigate such very disastrous results to our several interests. 

We have the honour to be, sir, your very obedient humble servants, 

Lapacu & Co.; Warson, Cuasot & Co., British Merchants. 

Roprievez Y Cr.; Asenico pe Asacan; Putiewoz SaGerDrumin Y 
La; Man’. R. Soret, Comerciantes Espanol. 

Anrvuzcon D. Joy Gopay; Man’. R. Soret. 

C 
U. S. Steamer Vizen, 
At anchor in front of the city of Tabasco, Oct. 426, 1846. 

GesTLeMEn :—In consideration of the representations mace by you in your 
communication to me of this morning, and verbally through Captain Forrest, 
I shall adhere to a determination resolved upon last evening, not to fire 
= upon the town unless the fire should be recommenced from the 
shore. 


I regret the injury already produced; but have the consolation of know- 


successful competition with foreign vessels in all other quarters of the globe. 
As regards our internal carrying tiade, your Committee are of opinion that 
eome relaxation might safely and advantageously be consented to, especially 
as this is more a local than a national question. Every encouragement and 
facility ought to be afforded to draw the vast products of the great wesiern 
countries through our magnificent inland waters and splendid canals. From 
the most accurate information your Committee have been able to obtain, 
they are convinced that the rate of freight of sugar from Cuba to Boston 
and New York generally, exceed 2s. per cwt.; it is therefore to be sup- 
posed that American vessels would carry it to Canada by a much longer 
and more intricate voyage, for a lower or even the game rate as to the ports 
above mentioned, 

If it is considered of importance to carry on a direct trade with Cuba, 
all the difficulties, real or imaginary, set forth in the Report, might be obvi- 
ated by commencing the voyage in Canada instead of Cuba, with an out- 
ward cargo in British or Colonial vessels, which your Committee affirm 
can, even under our Navigation Laws, be sailed as cheaply as vessels of 
the United States, As long, however, as the American Drawback Law re- 
mains in force, allowing sugars, &c., to come by theshorter aud less expen- 
siv- route, through the United States, your Committee believe that importa- 
tions, via the St. Lawrence, will not take place to any extent, unless the 
improvements, now in progress, to facilitate our intern al carrying trace, en- 
able us to enter into successful competition with our neighbours. The Re 
ort of the Montreal Board of Trade says: ‘Why should Canada be thus- 
imited to British shipping? What equivalent in trade does England now 
afford her for that injurious restriction? None, absolutely none.’ Suppos- 
ing our trade does suffer some slight injury and inconvenience from restric- 
tions originally imposed for the benefit of the whole Empire, surely some 
equivalent mav be found in the enormous sums of money annually expend- 
ed by England in thiscountry. The balance of trade, even now, is against 
us, but dry up this prolific source of our wealth, and where are the means 
to be found to defray the cost of our Civil Government and other nevessary 
expenditure. Recourse must then be had ‘o heavy direct taxation, to which 
a large portion of our population will never tamely submit. 

4th. Your Committee absiain from giving an opinion as to the removal 
of all the restrictions that now operate against the free navigation of the 
St. Lawrence, believing that that question is better understood by the Im- 
perial Government,as involving principles and interests of great magnitude 
and vast importance to the whole Empire. 
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We are without later intelligence from Europe. 





The War in Mexico.—General Taylor has forwarded to his Government 
a second and more detailed report of his operations at the capture of Mont- 
terey. Also the reports of General Worth and other officers commanding 
brigades under him, That of the General himself we have given, notwith- 





Standing ils length. It will be found not to differ in any essential degree 











from his first report. {t also goes to confirm more fully the opinion which 
we have heretofore given, viz: that the town was not very obstinately de - 
fended. There was a capital error committed too, by Ampudia, in not 
properly fortifying the heights which commanded the place, These heights 
were carried by Gen. Worth with asmal! loss, cousidering the importance 
of the service—about seventy killed and wounded. Now as Ampudia had 
an ample garrison—a garrison exceeding in numbers his assailants, it was 
an irretrievable oversight to leave them so weekly defended; for, on 
mastering them, the Americans were enabled to turn his whole line of 
fortifications in the town, to gain his rear and cut off his retreat to 
Saltille, These successes reduced bim to the necessity of street fight- 
ing—a dreadt{ul result for the inhabitants—or capitulating. He chose the 
latter. Gen. Taylor sets down his entire force present at 6,200 men; 
that of the Mexicans at 7,000, exclusive of irregulars. The disparity in ar- 
tillery was very considerable; there being 42 pieces found in the place, 
while the invading army had only two twenty-four pounders and one or two 
howitzers, exclusive of a few field pieces. ‘The total loss was, according to 
the official return, now for the first time brought forward, less than 500 men, 

But if the Mexicans did not make a good and obstinate figl.t, they yet 
perfurmed more than was expected of them, for many had begun to per- 
suade themselves that they would not fightat all. It is, moreover, intimat- 
ed that any defence of Monterey was contrary to the instructious of 
Santa Anna. That wily chief directed that the whole country this side of 
San Luis Potosi should be abandoned, in order that the Americans might 
be enticed into the heart of the country, with an insufficient force, and then 
cut off, like General Elphinstone, ir Affghanistan—-to which, indeed the war- 
fare bears a striking resemblance. Mexico, like Affgharistaa is, asthe Duke 
ot Wellington said, too strong a country to be conquered by a small force, 
ard too poor to support a large one. Henve, the difficulty and cost of sup- 
plying General Taylor’s army, and keeping it up at the requisite strength. 
Even now, the same plan is to be carried out, as all accounts agree in stat- 
ing that no resistance will be offered either at Saltillo or in the passes of 
ths Sierra Madra—the whole Mexican force being cvncentrated in the 
Vicinity of San Luis. 

Gen. Wool, on reaching the Rio Grande, issued a general order thanking 
his troops for their conduct, and promising the Mexicans protection and 
payment for ali provisions and supplies obtained from them for bis army. 
{n his despatch to the general government, he announces that the Quarter- 
master Generals department is out of funds, and that drafts on the treasury 
are useless, as the Mexicans will receive nothing but gold and silver. This 
is only one among the many difficulties of war. 

The accounts from Washington reaffirm that the expedition to Tampico 
will be undertaken forthwith; and that the new call for 8000 additional 
volunteers is made with the view of furnishing troops for this purpose, 
Gen. Scott, it is also announced, is to be entrusted with the command olf the 
enterprise,. who is to receive the co-operation of Gen. Patterson, with such 
troops as can be spared trom the lower Rio Grande. We are further as- 
sured that this latter portion of the expedition will proceed by land along 
the sea coast to Tampico. We should doubt, however, if this statement 
be accurate, as the march would be a long and tedious one, through the e:e- 
my’s country; whereas, a few steam boats would convey the troops to the 
point of atiack in a few hours. 

Undoubtedly the occupation of Tampico by a large force, and an invasion 

of the country in that direction—especially if the force can penetrate into 
the ipterior and join, or co-operate with Gen. Taylor advancing from Mon- 
terey—would be an operation of much value, as an inspection of the map 
will exemplify; but we have always understood that the road from Tampico 
to San Luis Potosi—and that is the road. the force would necessarily pursue 
—was very difficult, and impracticable for cannon. A wheel carriage bas 
rarely passed over it, and whenever the attempi has been mace, it was ne- 
cessary to lake the vehicle to pieces, more than once, in order to get i 

over the ravines and through the mountain passes. Such, at least, is the 
account given of the route by those who have traversed it. 

Commodore Perry has made an attack on Tabasco, with a detachment of 
the United States Squadron, and in a great measure destroyed it. He 
spared the remainder at the most urgent intercession of the foreign resident 
merchants, whose property suffered most materially. The fruits of this ex- 
pedition, were the capture of some six or eight small vessels. The official 
report of the affair will be found among our exiracts. 





*,* We have given insertion to the Report of the Board of Trade of 
Quebec and ask for itan attentive perusal. It is in our estimation a !oyal 
aud constitulional document; and as such we commend it to our readers. 

As Colonial Ships enjoy all the privileges of British ships, and arte 
indeed British ships, in fact and essence—there is no real and exclu:ive 
ground of complaint against the Navigation Laws by the Colonists.— 
In the matter of economy, British colonial ships ought to be equal to any 
in the world, for they are built in a country filled with the main ingredient 
of which ships are composed. The inexhausiible forests of Canada and 
New Brunswick, the large and spacious harbours and the adjunct of British 
capital, ought to enable the colonial ship builder to bring his vessels iato 
the market at the lowest possible rate. That there is no lack of skill, 
capital or material is certain, from the number and eacellence of the 
ships which are constantly constructed. The ship yards of St. Jobn, New 
Brunswick, especially, are renowned for the fine vessels annually launched 
from them, and sent out upon the bosom of the ocean. And as for acti- 
vity, hardihood and enterprise in manning them, we will match the people 
of Liverpool, Nova Scotia, against any uavigators that can be found. The 
fixe and flourishing town which they have there built upon a rock, entirely 
from the proceeds of commerce, is a living monument of their skill and 
nautical ability. 

The colonies we contend require not the aid of foreign ships to transport 
their own commerce. Let them be encouraged to build ships and to rely on 
their own energies and the advantages that providence has showered upon 
them, and we shall soon hear no more complaint of the laws which just now 
haant the imaginations of certain complainants. 

Such a vast source of public industry as ship building should be fostered ; 
and we really hope that the different local Parliaments will direct their at- 
tention to this great question, to ascertain what means may be most condu- 
cive to call out the energies of the people for the production of a mercan- 
tile marine thet shall be en honour to themselves and to those from whom 
they sprung. We shall pursue this subject further on another day. 





*,* We have been asked why we retain the distinctive appellation of 
Cunard to the line of British steamers plying between Liverpool, Halifax, 
and Boston. We reply simply and briefly—because it is the Cunard line; that 
18 to say, the public are indebted to Mr. Canard for its existence. It was his 
plan in the outset, and it was owing to his ability and exertions that the pro- 
ject was crowned with success. The exertions made by Mr Cunard, and the 
Cifficulties he encountered and finally triumphedover, are little known. The 
large annual grant of 84,000/. from the government for conveying the mails 
was obtained by his efforts, and it was this that gave vitality to the whole 
scheme. The government did not, certainly, act generously towards the 
Great Western or Bristol line, which was previously established, but this 
does not diminish the credit that is due to Mr. Cunard. 

New York undoubtedly sustained a great loss in consequence of the 
terminus of the line being fixed at Boston; but New York has herself to 
thank for it. Had she offered the facilities and manifested the liberality 
which was spontaneously evinced by Boston, the Cunard steamers would 
have sped their way hither from the outset. Even now that company is 
preparing an extension of their line, and next summer we shall see one of 
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their vessels every fortnight in the port of New York ; thanks to Samus. 
Cunarp of Halifax. —— 
FIRST CONCERT OF THE PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 

We attended the first Concert of the fifth Season of this truly excellert 
Society, at the Apollo Saloon, on Saturday, the 2Lst inst. The Saloon was 
quite filled by a very brilliant audience composed of well-kuown ausical 
professors, amateurs and musical families. 

The programme was as follows :— cw. 

Part 1.—Die Weibe der Tone, a characteristic Symphony (First time) 
by Louis Spobr. 

Part 2.—Concert Overture, op 128. C. G. Reissiger. Concerto, plano 
forte (First time) F. Chopin, Me H.C. Timm. " 

Characteristic Overture to Roi Lear (First time) by Hector Berlioz. : 

The Symphony Weibe der Tone—dedication of sounds—is divided into 

four parts. The first part, or Theme, is descriptive of the gloomy silence 
of Nature before the creation of sounds. Busy life after. Sounds of Na- 
ture. The Elements. The movement is at first Largo, and imparts the 
feeling, as well as sounds can do, of absolute silence aud voidness. Long 
holding notes on the various instruments, only broken by strange, monoto- 
nous passages, induce a positive aching for something on which the mind 
could dwell. This longing has scarcely become painful ere it is interrup- 
ted by an Al/egro movement which introduces a melody of exquisite beauty, 
forming the principal motif of the remainder of the first section. The 
various mentioned themes are painted with wonderfal fidelity ; a constant 
motion is kept up, varying with the subject—now the singing of birds— 
anon the murmur of busy insects—then the motion of the winds, from the 
gentle breath of the zephyr ts the summer's gale which bends the tree tops 
—the rolling of the waves upon pebbly shore, in short, all those sounds in 
Nature, which can be rendered by the aid of music, aro shadowed forth in 
this beautiful pictare. ‘The few words which preface each movement are 
scarcely required, so entirely suggestive is the music itself of th» promi- 
nent ideas made clear by the prose. ‘The whole of this movement is full 
of the most delicate and imaginative writing. The second movement is so 
beautiful in conception, that ithas haunted us ever since, The Themes 
are The Cradle Song, The Dance, and The Serenade. The Cradle Song is 
a lovely melody in B flat, 3-8 time, sustained by the clarionet, which is 
suddenly interrupted by the sounds of revelry, and the Dance, a dashing 
mottf in D, 2-8 time, burst on the ear in merry cadeuce. The cradle song 
again soothes the mind with delicious, dreamy beauty. The third Theme 
is then introduced, 9 16 time, and the violoncello discourses the deep and 
earnest eloquence of love, which breathes through every note of the Sere- 
nade. At this poiut the composer has, with admirable skill, eombined the 
three motifs, producing an effect altogether beyond the power of words to 
describe. The more we think of this movement, the more we are im- 
pressed wiih its extraordinary beauty. The idea is truly original, and 
the motifs are novel, quaint, and cling to the memory, and will not be for. 
gotten. Mr. Starck played the cradle song with sustained and simple 
feeling—his tone is very fine. Mr. Brocher played the serenade in a style 
of excellence, in which he has few, if any equals iu this country. 

Third Theme.—Martial Music—Departure for the battle-field—Feelings 
of those left behind— Return of the conquerors—T'e Deum. The march is 
grand and spirit-stirring, and perfectly electrical in its effect, coming, as it 
does, immediately after the tender and touching second movement. The 
departure is full of life and motion, and the succeeding passages descriptive 
of grief and wailing are full of sentiment and pathos. The reéwrn is a strong 
embodiment of triumph and joy, and a startling effect is produced by the 
sudden transition from boisterous rejoicing to the measured solemnity of the 
grave 7'’c Deum. This movement is grand in ils conception, and worked 
out with wonderful skill. 

Fourth Theme.—Funeral Music—Consolation amidst tears—Invocation 
of Sound. The funeral music is so full of grave sublimity that it loses 
nothing in being mentioned with Beethoven’s Marche Funebre. The Cdn- 
solation is full of hopeful, trustful feeling, bringing balm to the wounded 
and broken heart, and the Jnvocation is in every way equal to the import. 
ance of the subject, as illustrated by Spobr himself in the previoes move- 
ments. 

Altogether this symphony must rank, we think, as the greatest instrumen- 
tal work of its great author, and the Philharmonic Society is justly entitled 
tu the warmest thanks of the public for introducing it. The performance 
was in every way worthy of the symphony ; it was in truth the best per- 
formance since the establishment of the Society. 

The two overtures selected, one by Reissiger and the other by Hector 
Berloiz, were hardly worthy a place in the programme. Reissiger’s over- 
ture is very clever and pleasing, but it is the least important of his works. 
Theoverture Roi Lear, by Berlioz, is full of that writer’s peculiar madness, 
With all his great knowledge ofthe art, Berlioz is wanting in commor 
sense and musical coherence, for which want his startling and powerful 
effects do not compensate. We do not wish to hear Berlioz any more at the 
fine concerts of the Philharmonic Society. 

Mr. H. C. Timm played two movements—Audante and Allegro, of a fine 
Concerto by Frederick Chopin. Chopin is well known in Europe, as the 
greatest of living writers for the piano-forte, and we are very much delight- 
ed to find Mr. Timm intends to make our public familiar with his beauties. 
Mr. Timm performed the Concerto in a masterly manner ; grace, delicacy, 
feeling, and expression, characterized his playing throughout. He is an 
admirab!e artist, and shows his true musical love and refined taste by per- 
forming the works of such masters as Beethoven, Mendelssohn and Chopin, 

Mr. Loder conducted the Concert with perfect success. His fame as ® 
conductor has been fairly earned, and on each occasion that be is called to 
wield the baton, he confirms the fiat of the public and the profession in his 
favour. Ths orchestra throughout was all that could be desired, and its per- 
formance places it far beyond competition in this country, 

Mr. Wuitvey’s Lectures on Oratory ann Postey.—This popular 
Elocutionist commences a course of lectures at the Stuyvesant Institute on 
Monday evening. Mr. Whitney has acquired a wide-spread celebrity at 
the South for his graphic and impressive imitations of distinguished Ameri- 
can orators. omen 

Mr. Lover's EnteRTainments.—Mr. Lover has taken Palmo’s for his 
agreeable entertainments, and has reduced the price of admission to fifty 
cents. No lover of true Irish hamour should fail attending Mr. Lover's 
graphic sketches of his countrymen. We are happy to see that the audi- 
ences have been numerous and select. 


Tue Rev. Mr. Gires’s Lectures —This acccomplished scholar, and 
popular lecturer, will commence a course of Lectures next week “ On 
Life, in all its Social Varieties,” We need simply announce the fact ; the 
attainments and capabilities of Mr. Giles are too well appreciated in New 
York to need any endorsement from us. 





*.* We are happy to find that the ladies of the church of Si. George 
the Martyr have undertaken to get up a performance of sacred music, ip 
aid of the funds of the said church, under the direction of Dr. Hodges at 
the Apollo Saloon, on Friday evening next, which we hope will in every 
way be successful. The object is certainly a good one, the church is open 
every Sunday, more especially as a free church for British Emigrants and 
English residents ; and ought, therefore, to be liberally supported by our 
own countrymen. Among the vocalists, who have kindly volunteered their 
services for this occasion, we uotice the name of Madame Ablamewicz, at 
lady of distinguished musical talent, who, we are sure, will be heard with 
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very great pleasure by those who have not had the opportonity of listening 
to her sweet strains in sacred Melody. The whole of the efficient choir of 
Trinity Church, including sixteen young choristers, will be another new 
eature in the programme of the evening. 


We would call the attention of the travelling com munity te the card of 
Mr. Blossom, of Blossom House, Canandaigua, N Y., where every atten- 
tien is rendered by the polite and obliging host. 





Messrs. Morris and Willis have again formed a junction, and propose to 
publish a weekly paper to be called the Home Journal. In the following 
prospectus they explain their plan, and we cordially wish ther success :— 


‘ TO THE PUBLIC. 

Tue first number of a New seRiEs of the NatioNAL Press, remodel- 
led and improved, is issued THis pay, under the title of THE HOME 
JOURNAL. The necessity of constantly correcting an impression that 
the ** National Press” is a political paper, has induced the undersigned 
editors to express its character more distinctly by putting forward the 
uame which has hitherto been only secondary in its title. The general 
design of the Home JourNnaw will be to furnish entertaining reading, to 
make a brief and complete chronicle of passing events, to give the cream 
ot new books, to keep a watchtul look-out for Genius in Literature, Music 
and Art; and, in short, to furnish a paper by which families may keep 
up with the times. This plan will be added to and varied whenever in- 
genuity and resources can find new and valuable attractions ; but our 
main purpose will be constantly kept in view, viz.: fo issue a periodical 
which, by its scope and comprehensive contents, shall suffice for families 
that wish to take but one paper. Atthe small price of two dollars per 
annum, so important and improving a luxury is within the means of 
all. 

Tue Homer Journat will be published every Saturday at $2 per an- 

num, invariably in advance. Three copies will be sent to one address to 

any part of the United States, or the British Provinces, done up in strong 
wrappers, for five dollars in advance. : Brie: 

Post Masters are requested to act as agents, receive subscriptions and 
make remittances. (And ; ; 

New subscribers, if immediate application be made, will be supplied 
with the first number of the new series. , ; 

All communications to be addressed (post paid) to the undersigned, at 
107 Fulton-street, New York. 

GEU. P. MORRIS. 
— N. P. WILLIS. 
NEW WORKS. 

Instructions to Young Sportsmen in all that relates to guns and shooting, 
by Lieut. Col. P. Hawker. First American, from the ninth London 
edition. ‘To which is added the Hunting and Shooting of North Ame- 
rica, with tiescriptions of the Animals and Birds. Carefully collated 
from authentic sources: By Wm. T. Porter, Esq., Editor of the New 
York “ Spirit of the Times,” &«., &c., &c. With Illustrations. Phila- 
delphia, Lea & Blanchard. 1846. © 
lt would be difficult to conceive a better executed work than this. To 

the excellent matter of the far-famed Lieut. Col. Hawker, the American 

editor has made additions in which the distinctive features of sporting in 

North America are treated of ina manner that will delight every true 

lover of nature. With these additions, the work of Lieut. Col. Hawker 

being very properly cut down by the omission of many chapters devoted 
to matter of a local character, we have a book of some five hundred pages, 
nearly two-thirds of which relate to American Sporting, and are now pre- 
seated to us for the first time in a compact and permanent form. The 
list of contributors, from Frank Forester (H. W. Herbert, Esq.,) to 
Geo. Wilkins Kendall, Esq., includes the names of sportsmen scattered 
over every part of this vast continent, and whose opportunities for acquir- 
ing experience over lakes, rivers, forests, mountain and valley, seem to 
have been greater than fall to the **common lot.” From the pens of 
such men, men of education, and worshippers of nature in all her most 
attractive moods, we have descriptions of animated nature and natural 
scenery that will delight every reader, from youth to old age. The habits 
and qualities for sport of birds, from the snipe to the wild turkey, and of 
quadrupeds, from the elk and wild cat to the *possum and squirrel, are 
explored by Audubon, Giraud, Chapin, Thorpe, Lewis, Sibley, Wallop, 

Willis, Alexander and Haliburton, with a fidelity and accuracy beyond 

all praise. Andthen with what relish are the charms of nature dwelt 

upon! Listen to Frank Forester :— 


“ It wanted scarce an hour of sunset, on a calm, bright October evening— 
that season of unrivalled glory in the wild woodlands of America, wherein 
the dying year appears to deck herself, as it is told of the expiring dolphin, 
with sach a gorgeousness of short-lived hues as she had never shown in her 
fall blush of summer life and beauty—it wanted, as I have said, scarce an 
hour of sunset, and all the near and mountainous horizon was veiled as it 
were by a fine and gauzelike drapery of filmly yellow mist, while every- 
where the level sunbeams were checkering the scene with lines of long, 
rich light and cool blue shadow, when a small four-wheeled waggon, 
something spotismanlike and rakish in its build, might have been seen 
whirling at a rapid rate over one of the picturesque uneven roads, that ran 
from the banks of the Hudson, skirting the lovely range of the Western 
Highlands through one—the fairest—of the river counties of New York. 
this little vehicle, which was drawn by an exceedingly clever, though some- 
what cross-made, chestnut cob, with a blaze on his face and three white 
legs, contained two persons with a quantity of luggage, among which a cou- 
- of gun-cuses were most conspicuous, and a brace of beautiful and high- 

red English pointers. The driver was a smart natty lad, dressed in a dark 
grey frock, with livery buttons, and a narrow silver cord for a hat band ; 
and while he handled the ribbons with the quick finger and cool head of an 
experienced whip, he showed his complete acquaintance with the way by 
the readiness and almost instinctive decision with which he selected the 
righ: hand or the left of the several acute and intricate turns and crossings of 
the road. The other was a young gentleman of some five or six and twenty 
years, finely and powerfully made, though not above the middle height, 
with curly light brown hair, and a fair bright complexion, indicative of his 
English b ood. 

“ Rattling along the limestone road, which followed the course of a large 
rapid trout stream, that would in Europe bave been termed a river, cross- 
ing it Dow and then on rustic bridges, as it wound in broad, devious curves 
hither and thither through the rich meadow-land, they reached a pretty 
village embosomed in tall groves and pleasant orchards, crowning a little 
knoll with its white cottage and rival steeples; but, making no pause, 
though a neat avenue might well have tempted the most fastidious traveller, 
they swept onward, keeping the stream on their right hand, until as they 
came to the foot of a small steep ascent, the driver touched his hat, saying 
—‘ We have got through our journey now, Sir; the house lies just beyond 
the hill.’ He scarce had finished speaking, before they topped the hillock, 
and turning short to the right band, pulled up before a neat white gate in a 
tall fence, that separated tbe road from a piece of woodland arrayed in all 
the gorgeous colours wrought by the first sharp frost of Autumn. The 
well-kept winding lane, to which the gate gave access, brought them within 
a quarter of a mile, toa — rocky bank, scattered with junipers, and here 
and there, a hickory or maple shadowing the dense undergrowth of rhodo- 
dendrons, kalmias and azaleas that sprung in rich luxuriance from every rift 
and cranny of the gray limestone hedges. Down this, the road diked, by 
two rapid zigzags, to the margin of the little river, which foamed along its 
base, where it was spanned by a single arch, framed picturesquely of gnar- 
led unworked timber, and then swept in an easy curve up a small lawn, 
lying fair to the southern sun, to the door of a pretty cottage, which lay 
midway the northern slope of the valley, its rear sheltered by the hanging 
woodlands, which clothed the bills behind it to their very summit.” 


In this wise are the “ Hunting and Sporting” of North America introdu- 


ced. We heartily recommend Mr. Porter’s book as a fit companion for the 
tent, cottage or parlour. 


Harper & Brothers.— A History of the American Revolution,’ first 
published in London, under the superintendence of the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Kuowlecge. Improved with Maps and other Illustra- 
trations ; also revised and enlarged. By Rev. J. L. Blake, D.D. We 
cannot give a better view of this work than is contained in article first of 
the preface. “It is the most brief, concise, and distinct narrative of the 
principal even ts of the American Revolation.” 

“ Classical Antiquitics,”’ or a Compendium of Roman and Grecian An- 
tiquities, &e.: by Jeseph Salkeld. This volume is well compiled, “ and 
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the author has studied to make his work not only useful in matter, but 
also in manner,” and must be highly acceptable to those for whom it is 
designed. 

“* Pictorial History of England.” The 13th No, of this beautiful work is 
now presented to the public. 

“ Tiluminated and Illustrated Shakspeare,” No, 123-124. 

Francis and John Rivington, London.— Songs of the Wilderness.’— 
being a collection of Poems, written in some different parts of the Terti- 
tory of the Hudson’s Bay Company, and in the wilds of Canada, on the 
route to that Territory, in the spring and summer of 1844, interspersed wi 
some illustrative notes’—by George J. Mountain, D.D, Lord Bishop o' 
Montreul. Pablished [in the event of any profits accruing] for the benefit 
of Bishop’s College at Lennoxville, in Lower Canada. We have just been 
favoured with this unpretending little volume, the very modest preface in- 
forms us how, and under what circumstances the ; ‘ Songs of the Wilder- 
ness’ were written, and to what purpose, their silver sounds, if fortunate in 
ton e, would be applied. We truly hope the Rev. author’s hopes and be- 
nevolent wishes may be gratified. We give him great credit for his la- 
bours, and recommend the lovers of poetry to take up the volume in a kind 


and liberal spirit, and we believe that their expectations will not be disap- 
pointed. 


The French Revolution, A History, by Thomas Carlyle ; newly revised 
by the author, with Index. In three parts; Nos. 58,59,and60 Wiley & 
Putnam's Library of Choice Reading. An extraordinary work, and one that 
will be extensively read. Under the garb of history, Carlyle has presented 
us with a grand historical drama, breathing the very spirit of poetry. The 
terrible incidents connected with the eventful period he describes, are pres 
sented as vividly to the reader as if they were actually passing before him. 
The secret motives of the chief actors in the scene are laid open with al! 
that close analysis of thought for which the author stands remarkable, and 
80 powerfully is all this done, and so graphic are the details, that the work 
possesses the intense interest of a thrilling romance. To those who are fa- 
miliar with the numerous works previously published on this subject, these 
volumes will be read with added interest; for the work possesses all the 
characteristics of an epic ur dramatic poem, founded on historical facts. 





THE ALBION PLATES FOR 1847. 
We are preparing, for the ensuing year, two new Plates—The QUEEN, 
and DR. FRANKLIN—both executed by Sadd in the highest perfection 


of the art. Subscribers will be entitled to a choice, and may take eather 
for 1847. 


Description of the Plate of Her Majesty. 


This plate is an exact copy of the great picture by Chalon and Cou- 
sins. It is 33 inches by 22 1-2. Her Majesty is represented at full length in 
her robes of state, wearing a splendid diadem, and decorated with the 
orders of the Garter andthe Bath. She is in the upright position, in the 
most graceful attitude, and with a countenance beaming with intelli- 
gence. The flesh is exquisitely finished, and the flow of drapery falling 
over the steps on which she is standing has a superb effect, and gives a 
richness, majesty, and dignity to the whole picture. It is the largest en- 
graving ever executed of Queen Victoria, and the likeness is undoubted— 
her Majesty having given the artist several sittings; and on the comple- 
tion of the work expressed herself entirely satisfied with it. The Lone 
don copy was sold at three guineas, and the proof impressions at double 
that amount. Jt is much superior to any plate that we have yet presented 
to our readers. 

We have taken a few proof impressions on India paper with extra care 
which are for sale at five dollars each. 

The plate will be delivered with as much speed as the nature of the case 
will admit of in the course of the ensuing year; but persons desirous of 
receiving acopy immediately, whether new or old subscribers, may ob- 
tain it by paying, or remitting one year’s subscription in advance to the 
Albion, six dollars, which will be duly credited to them. 

A copy of the plate may be seen in the window of Messrs. Williams and 
Stevens. Also at Mr. Marshall’s, and at Mr. Weston’s, Broadway. 

The portrait of Dr. Franklin not being quite finished, we defer a de- 
cription of it for a short time. 


THE DRAMA. 


Park Tueatre.—KinG Joun.—This magnificent Shaksperian revival 
has been running for two weeks to excellent houses, not great enough, 
perhaps, to adequately remunerate Mr. Kean and the Management for the 
enormous outlay incurred ia the experiment, but from the increased inter- 
est manifested by the public to witness the representation, we feel confi- 
dently assured that a sufficient degree of success will yet be achieved, 
to induce Mr. Kean and Mr. Simpson to venture upon the projected pro- 
duction of ‘ Macbeth,” with a similar perfectness of Historic [llustration. 

The performance of King John in its present form is not merely inter- 
esting from its scenic and other illustrated effects. We have never before 
wituessed in this country a play so uniformly excellent in all the details of 
the acting. There is a subdued level tone throughout the representation, 
perfectly in keeping with the historic fidelity of the embellishments. A 
species of Reatity is achieved in the stage illusion by this artistic tone, 
that has never before been attained in this country. So truthful and life- 
like is this predominating feature, that it throws an elevating grandeur 
around the performance, divesting it of the usual stage tinsel and affected 
mannerisms, investing the actors with a dignity which associates them 
with the higher departments of the Art. 

Too much has been written by Commentators on the merits and demerits 

of Shakspeare’s King John for us to attempt any original analysis of its 
actual pretensions. We spare our readers the infliction of diluted compi- 
lations gathered from the annotations of the “ master spirits’ who have 
endeavouredjto throw light on the text of the great author. We are fur- 
ther deterred from this altempt from the honest conviction that Shakspeare 
is only truly understood when presented to us in a dramatic embodiment, 
either by reading or acting. With the aids that Mr. Kean has afforded in 
this revival, Shakspeare is presented with a clearness and reality that is worth 
all the volumes of commentaries ever written to expound his meaning. 
The actual personages of the scene are drawn with historic fidelity. The 
creations introduced by the poet are limned with such a masterly hand, 
that the actor of experience who fails te pourtray them with accuracy, 
may be justly open to severe reprehension, for neglecting that most impe. 
ritive duty of the histrionic art, which teaches the actor to go direct to the 
text foris conceptions. 

That Mr. Kean has drawn bis inspiration immediately from his Author, 
no one, who has witnessed his personation of King John,can deny. Shake, 
peare has given us the debased and cowardly John, that history depicts. 
He has, moreover, investe? him with the attributes derived from kingly 
power, and these opposing qualities are most artistically blended by Mr, 
Kean. 

The calm dignity inherent from a consciousness of the “ divine right’ 
supposed to hedge in the majesty of Kings, in the darkness of the Middle 
Ages, is gracefully and naturally assumed by the actor, in the opening 
scenes. The haughty tenaeity with which John clings to his usurped right 
to the Crown, in his interviews with the French king, before Angiers, and 
his equally proud, and somewhat noble bearing, to the Legate in the third 
act, are, in Mr. Kean’s hands, masterly pictures of artistical execution, set 
off by a weight and depth of elocutionary expression finished in the ex- 
treme. There is a freshness and beaaty about these scenes, we have never 
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before witnessed in Mr. Kean’s acting. In the more trying points of the 
character, he is equally successfal. In the carefal artistical working up of 
the scene with Hubert, where he suggests the murder ot Arthur, we should 
place Mr. Kean’s acting, before any other personator of the part we have 
geen, As an isolated specimen of his powers, it transcends any previous 
effort we bave witnessed. Art and Nature are so skilfully combined in 
his endeavours to read the secret workings of Hubert’s mind; there 
is such consammate art in the cowardly hints, infused in the supposed tool 
of his wishes; such fiend-like exultation exhibited, when apparently se- 
care of his murderous designs, that nothing is left to desire, even by the 
most hypercritical. 

The subsequent scene, with Hubert, is only inferior to the first, because 
the Author has not made it equally prominent. The attitude of repentant 
horror, when the warrant for Arthur’s death is produced, and the delivery 
ot the passage,— 

Oh! when the last account ’twixt heaven and earth 


Is made, then shall this hand and seal 
Witness against us to damnation, &c. 


completes a piciare of guilty remorse, seldom witnessed in histrionic repre- 
sentation. 

The death scene is also worthy of note. It is not so elaborate as Mac- 
ready’s, but it is tearfully true to nature, and strikingly impressive. 

How are we to speak of Mrs. Kean’s Constance? “ That has taken the 
town by storm,” with all our recollections of Mrs. Siddons revived, with 
a freshness that cancels as it were the lapse of more than a quarter of a 
century? Why, with all our impressions thas vividly awakened to the 
striking points made by that great woman, we readily acknowledge that 
it was only in physical superiority, Mrs. Siddons transcerded the person- 
tation of Mrs. Kean. We hold Mrs. Kean’s conception of Constance to be 
perfect. Her execution is scarcely less so. 

She looks and moves like an absolute embodiment of wronged majesty, 
heightened by the harrowing feelings of maternal woe. The withering 
sarcasms harled on the Queen Mother, and the taunts to Austria, are given | 
with electric effect. It seems in these passages, as if she had acquired an 
added power, and depth and volume of voice expressly for the occasion; 
80 too in the famous impassioned burst in reply to Salisbury, closing with 

Here I and sorrow sit, 
Here is my throne, bid Kings come bow to it. 

The whole speech is rendered with a majesty of tone, and a force of ex- 
pression, truly Siddonian; the corresponding attitude is the very personi- 
fication of the sublime. Have we no embryo Reynold’s among our 
artists, seeking for a new design, to embody the Tragic Muse? He might 
take his inspiration from the picture Mrs. Kean exhibits in this striking atti- 
tude. Batit is in the final scene of this now matchless performance, that 
Mrs. Kean arrives at the climax of her greatness. 

The intensity of maternal grief poured forth in tones tuat actually harrow 
up the soul as they fall upon the ear; the burstsof rage, the vehemence 
of woe, the shrieks of despair, the impassioned action, not overdone, nor 
exaggerated, but in perfect womanly keeping, present a specimen of im- 
passioned acting that, we presume, could not be paralleled on the modern 
stage. It will be remembered by the present race of playgoers, as the 
triumphs of the Siddons are cherished by those who witnessed the perform. 
ances of that transcendant woman. 

Mr. Vandenhoff has not come up to the expectations we had formed of 
his Faulconbridge. Itis respectable in parts; there is a dashing rough 
humour about it in keeping with the character, but itis disfigured by over- 
doing and mannerism. Mr. Vandenhotf frequently fails both in his con- 
ception and execution of characters, from falling into the errors of many of 
Shakspeare’s commentators. He presents us with his own idiosyncracies 
of thought and action, instead of the actual creations of his author. His 
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Monday night under the management of Mr. Stammers, a gentleman well 
known in this city. With prudent management, a good company, and a 
constant succession of novelty, this establishment could not fail to succeed. 


*,* Our Agent, Mr. Thomas Peele, has proceeded to the South, and will 
attend to our business at Mobile, New Orleans, and the towns on the Mis- 
sissippi, Obio, and the south-west generally. nov 28—3t. 








PARK THEATRE. 
BOXES..cccccccccecceeGl 00 — PitscccccrccccccceeGO 50  Gailery....cocceereecee GO 25 
Doors open at 7 o'clock, and the performances will commence at 7 o'clock. 


Last week of the Tragedy of King John. 

Monday—Last night but three of Mr. and Mrs. Kean’s engagement. King John anda 
favourite farce. 

Tuesday —Mr. Kean’s benefit. 

Wednesday—Last night but two of Mr. and Mrs. Kean’s engagement. King John and 
other entertainments. 

Thursday—Last night but one of Mr. and Mrs. Kean’s engagement. King John. 

Friday—Mrs. Kean’s benefit. 

Saturday—Lastnightuf Mr and Mrs. Kean’s engagement. nov 28, 





Csckcs or ST. GEORGE the Martyr.—Under the patronage of the ladies, and 
in aid of the Funds of the Church of St. George tne Martyr, it_is intended that a 
pe: tormance of Sacred Music shall take place at the Apollo Saloon, No. 410 Broadway, 
onthe evening of Friday, December 4. ; , 

Mrs. Loder, Miss Northall, Madame Ablamowicz, Miss Wa'son, and other distinguish- 
ed vocalisis, including the Choir of Trinity Church, bave kindly volunteered their ef- 
fective aid on this occa-ion, 

Dr. Hodges to preside. 

Farther perteciare in small bills. Tickets 50 cents, 10 be had at the usual places. 

nov 28—1t. 


W. H. BLOSSOM, 
BLOSSOM HOUSE, 


nov 28—I1m. Canandaigua, N. Y. 





HE MANCHESTER TIMES, published every Saturday Morning, by Archibald 
Preniice and William Cathrall, at their Office, 11, Ducie Place, (opposite the Ex- 
change, Mauchester,) Is one ot the largest papers in the kingdom, conwiuing the Fall 
Quantity of Matter alowed by Law, and being the same size as a double number of the 
London ** Times.” 

The Parliamentary Returns for July, August, and September, 1842, show a circula- 
tion of 36,850, or 2,835 per week. For October, November, and December, 1842, 39,800, 
or 3,061 per week. For January, February, March, April, May, ani June, 1848, 93,000, 
or 3,577 per week. 

Ut the twenty-eight newspapers published in Lancashire and Cheshire, there are only 
three having a larger circulation than the Manchester Times, Of the three hundred and 
eighty-two puvlished in Great Britain and Ireland, (exclusive of London,) there are 
pice hundred and fitty-three whose circulation is less than tbat of the Manchester 

imes. 

Scale of charges for Advertisements.—Eight Lines, 5s. 6d.; Ten Lines,6s; Twelve 
Lines, 6s. 6d ; andfor every additional wwo lines, 6d. 

Price of the Paper, 4d. whew called tor; 44d. when delivered. 5s. per quarter, on cre- 
dit; 4s. 9d ifpaid in advance. Payments ior Newspapers or Advertisements may be 
made by a Past Uflice Uider, nov 28—lin. 





QFeTHALaic DISPENSARY.—September Report of number of cases successfully 

reated, and discharged as entirely cured, at Dr. WHEELER’S Ophthalmic Dispen 

ry, No. 29 Greenwich sireet, (uear the Battery,) New York 

Diseases cured and Operations successfully performed, from the lst 0 September, to the 
at of October :— 






{oflammatory sore eyes from colds...... 24 | Dimness of sight......... --- 6 
Inflamed from hereditary causes........ 6 | Cataracts............... coe 8 
Eruptive affections............ oceseesces 14 | Abscess of the cornea 2 
Egyptian oplthalmia 9 | Injuries to the eyes from accideni...... -9 
Rheumatic dO. .66 ducipient Amuaurosis...... erecscececeosccs 4 
Erysipelatous do....... ..+++ 14 | Syphilitic eruption of the eyelids....... 8 
Gonorrheeal GO. cccccccscccccccves ¢ oe OF Filins and specks........0seeeseesceeevece ll 


te Pamphlets in relation to Dr. Wheeler’s treatment and cures oi diseases of the #ye 
may be had gratis at hisoffice. uov 7—Im. 








R. JOHN W, 8. HOWS, Professor of Elocution in Columbia College, will take a 
limited number of private pupils during the winter. For terms, &c. apply to Mr. 
Hows, 476 Broome street. sept 26—tf 
YOUNG LADY, of this city, wishes a situation as Resident Governess to Young 
Children Apply to the Cashier of the City Bank, Wall street, or to the Editor o 
this paper. oct 24—40 





@UDDEN CHANGES OF THE WEATHER,.—We scarcely meet a person whois 
WO not more or less troubled with a cough orcold., Old and young, ihe Prudent and the 
imprudent, seem alike to complaia. 

Many think ita temporary cold, which will pass off in a day or two. This is not al- 
ways the case, as it will, in ali probability, terminate in consumption if not attended to 
in season. Our advice is, use HANCE’s COMPOUND Syrup OF HoOREHOUND, which will 
cure you in two or three days, Price 50 cents per bottle, or six botiles for $2 50. 

For sale wholesale and retail by A. B.& D. Sands corner of Fulton and William 
streets; also, tor sale by D. Sands & Co., 77 East Broadway: H. Jounson, 273 Broadway, 
corner of Chambers street; J. & I. Coddington, corner of Huadsou and Spring streets; 
E. M. Guion, corner of Bowery and Giand street. oct 24—3m, 
4a tty ACHE CURED IN ONE MINUTE—By the use of the Clove Anodyne.— 

This is an excellent article, and will cure the most violent tlooth-ache, or pain in the 
gums in one minute. 








Faulconbridge is strongly disfigured by these peculiarities; at times, even 
to the marring of the admirable keeping sustained by the other actors in the 
scene. 

Mr. Dyott does not give weight ani character enough to Hubert, although 
it is a highly meritorious performance. His scene with Arthur is artisti- 


The Ciove Anodyne is not unpleasant to the waste or 
permanently cure any tooth to whicn it may be applied. 

Prepared and sola by HENRY JOHNSON, Chemist, 273 Broadway, corner of Cham- 
bers street, New York, (successor to A. B. Sands & Co.) Sold also by all respectatie 
Druggists in the United States. Price 25 cents. sept 19—3m. 


Jurious to the teeth, and will 











MPYHE EYE.—DR. WHEELER, Ocuiist, No. 29 Greenwich street, New Yerk, neat 
the Battery, devotes bis cxclusive atiention to diseases of the Eye and Upbthalmic 


| Surgery, and assures the public that there are not amongst the numerous diseases to 


eally managed, as is his bye-play when presenting the warrant to John, but | which the human eye is subject, any disorders of that organ which cannot be essentially 


the personation as a whole is not decided enough for the Hubert Shakspeare 
has drawn. Barry is correct and regal looking in John. Stark gives dae 
effect to the young Dauphin, and, bating some little stiffuess, he plays and 
looks the character we!]. We have been much gratified with young Chan- 
fran’s Salisbury ; his bearing is noble and imposing, his acting is subdued 
and impressive. He will provea valuable addition to the Park company. 
Mr. Bass has been entrosted with Cardinal Pandulph, and it is no mean 


relieve’ or cured by bim. be vast number of undoubted testimonials which can be seen 
at his office, will satisfy the genie that his practice is not exceeded either in extent or 
success by that of any other Oculist in the United States. 

t¥F Office hours from 8 A.M. to 1 o’clock, P.M., after which he visits out door patients. 

*,* Artificial Eyes for sale, and which will be inserted on reasonable terms. 

A pamphlet containing reinarks on Diseases of the Eye, with several instances of great 
cures effected by Dr. eeler’s mode of treatment, can be had gratuitously at his resi- 
dence, i same will be forwarded to any one making application to mim by letter, 

»st paid, 

POUSCESSFUL TREATMENT oF Diseases oF THE Eye.—By Dr. Wheeler’s monthly re- 
port, it will be perceived that no less than one hundred and thirty-three cases, many of 
them of a most malignant character, have been completely cured by his mild and efficient 
mode of treatment. This strikiug evidence of his skill as an oculist cannot be too exten- 





praise to award to the leading low comedian of the company to say, that he 
plays the character with a dignity and weight that would not discredit a 
leading tragedian. His scene with the Kings in the third act is peculiarly 
imposing. Nor must we omit to award full praise to Fisher and G. An- 
drews for their slight parts of the citizen of Angiers and Robert Faulcon- 
bridge. Mr. Andrews as the cilizen was particularly natural and impres- 
sive. Mr. Sutherland as Chatillon, Mr. A. Andrews as Pembroke, Mr. 
Bellamy as Melan, with the other minor parts, were all filled up in a quiet 
level style that added materially to the general success of the play. 

Miss Denny has acquired well merited approbation for her finished and 
touching delineation of young Arthur; there are gleams of strong natural 
genius exhibited throughout the performance which indicate futare excel- 
lence. Mrs. Abbott looks the Queen Mother most regally, and she plays 
the part with a quiet subdued dignity worthy our highest praise. 

The Lady Blanche fiads a fitting represertative in Miss Kate Horn. She 


walks a living epitome of grace and loveliness. Miss Gordon presents a | 


very characteristic picture of the times in Lady Faulconbridge, and plays the 
part respectably . 

The actors have now become familiarised to their parts, and the acces- 
sories of the piece work smoothly and without any extra delays, and the 
representation may now be witnessed without creating any tedium on the 
part of the spectator. We understand that Mr. Simpson will be compelled 
to withdraw it at the termination of the following week, in consequence of 
his engagements with the Viennaise children. We cannot bat regret this 
necessity on the part of the management, for we believe that this splendid 
pageant would prove attractive for several weeks longer. 

Bowery Taeatre.—Mr. Jackson has been drawing upon his old stock 
pieces during the week, which have proved, as usual, eminently attrac: 
tive. 

On Monday Mr. Mardoch makes his first appearance at this theatre. Mr 
Murdoch presents so many claims for the support of his countrymen, that 
we cannot but predict for him a brilliant engagement. 

Oxymeic THEA TRE.—A new extravaganza called “The Three Wishes,” 
was produced on Monday last, with tolerable success. The piece is light 


and occasiona!ly pointed. We cannot, however, shut our eyes to the fact, | 


that these new extravaganzas are but vamped up reflections of ihe old ones: 
the thing seems to be exhausting itself. 

Miss Anna Cruise has been added to the company, and will prove a pow- 
erful auxiliary to the list of Mitchell’s attractions ; she is a charming vocal- 
ist, and a spirited and talented actress. Her reception was enthusiastic. 

We suppose the next novelty will be the burlesque on King John. 

Cuataam Tueatax —Mr. Deverna is pursuing the even tenor of his way 


with his usual success, presenting his visilors with a varied succession of | tbe celebrated Roman Eye Balsam. 


wovelty carefully put upon the stage. 


| oct s—3m 


sively promulgated—it must prove extremely satisfactory intelligence to ali those who 
are, unhappily, suffering from the anguish acd peril attendant upon impaired vision. 
3 . JOHN WHEELER, Oculist, 





VHNSON VROOM & FOWLER, manufacturers of the Walnut Oil Military Shaving 
Soap, Fancy and Family Soaps, Patent Candies, Perfumery, &c., 3 Courtlandt Street, 
and 79 Trinity Place, New York. __ Tleb 3m. 





\ PPRHE GREATEST MEDICINE IN THE WORLD for Coughs, Colds, Asthma 


| » Pain and Soreness in the Breast, Whooping Cough, Consumption, Horseness and 
| all diseases of the Breast and Lungs, is Hance’s Compound Syrup of Horehound. Price 
50 cents, or six bottles for $2 50. 

For sale wholesale and retail, by A. B. & D. Sands, corner of Fultonand William 
streets; also for saie by D. Sands & Co, 77 East Broadway; H. Johnson, 273 Broadway, 
corner of Chambers street; J. & I. Coddington, corner oi Hudson and Spring streeis; 
E. M. Guion, corner of Bowery and Grand street. oct 24—sm. 





HE ADVERTISER teaches the Spanish Language and Natural Philosophy on mo- 
derate terms. He has had considerable experience as an instructor. Schools attend- 
ed. The advertiser refers to Dr. Bartlett, editor of the Albion. 

For further particulars address, A. B. Albion Office, Barclay street. 

sept 5—tf. co 
EAR’S O1L.—Highly scented and pure tor the bair, Or all the preparations for me 
hair or whiskers, nothing equals the Oil prepared from Bear’s Grease. In most in- 

stances it restores the hair to the bald, and will effectually preserve it from falling off, in 
any event. It was long noted by such eminent Physicians aud Chemists as Sir hum- 
phrey Davy and Sir Henry Halford, that pure Bear’s Grease, properly prepared, was 
the best thing ever discovered for the preservation of the hair, or restoring it when bald, 
The subscriber has spared no expense ingetting the genuine Bear's Grease, from Canada 
and elsewhere, and prepared it in such a manner that the oil, combined with its high per- 
fume, renders it indispensable for the toilet and dressing-room of all. 

Prepared and sold by HENRY JOHNSON, Druggist and Chemist, (successor to A. B, 
| Sands & Co.,) 273 Broadway, corner of Chambers street. In bottles, 50 cents for large, 
| 25 cents for small. sept 19—3m 
AGUERREOTYPE APPARATUS, &. PLUMB’S NATIONAL DAGUER- 

RIAN GALLERY—251 Broapway.—The subscriber having greatly enlarged this 
department of his business, is now able to offer inducements te those wishing to purchase. 
He flatiers himself that the celebrity of his Instruments is too well known to need fur- 
ther comment. Voigitlnender’s Tubes, also, on sale. Having completed his arrange- 
ments for the importation of Plates, he will in future receive a supply by every packet. 
His stock of Cases, Chemicals, and all other articles in the line, will also be found com- 
plete. Those visiting the city will find it to their mterest to call. 

N. B.—Instruction given in the art as usual. ap ll 
EMOVAL.—MR. JULIUS METZ begs to announce to his friends and the publi 
in general, that he has removed from his residence in Mercer street. to No. 2 Union 

Place, where he will continue in bis professional duties of giving lessons on the Piano 
Forte and in Singing. jgim 








ODERN AMBIT{LON.—Tiat man in all his folly is prone to evil, and his excesses 
in every age have reaped the rewards of his devotion, of good o1 evil designs. Yet 
the vanity of p:motions has accomplished none in perfecting ignorance, the standard of 
its graduation, in the ambition of the world; while in demonstration we heve the present 
political era as anexbibition of the excesses of men who wan: more discretion, better 
cultivated intellects, with stability to correct domestic affairs without coming in conflict 
with those which would eventually harass the ‘‘ bone and sinew” of our happy land, to 
accomplish the glory of Political Humbugs; therefore, all who are afflicted with Coughs, 
Colds, Asthma, Croup, Bleeding oc the Lungs, Whooping Cough, Bronchitis, Influenza, 
Shortness ot Breath, Pain and weakness in the Breast or Side, Liver Comp aint, and the 
first stages of Consumption, should immediately have recourse to HaNCE’s ComPounp Sy- 
RUP OF HOREHOUND ; it is the only sure cure knowa; one bottle will prove this. Price 
50 cts. per bottle, or six bottles for $2 50. rein , 

For sale, wholesale and retail, by A. B. & D. Sands, corner of Fulton and William 
streets ; also, tur sale by D. Sands, & Co.,77 East Broadway; H. Jobnson, 273 Broadway, 
corner of Chambers street; J. & I. Coddingion, corner of Hudson and Spring s-:reets ; 

M_ Guion, corner of Bowery and Grand street. oct 24—3m. 








Sout RESTORED, and inflammation of the eyes cured by the Roman Kye Balsam 
a specific ointment for diseases of the eye. Thousands are suffering from weak eyes, 
or inflammation of the eye lids, so severe as todeprive them of ail the enjoyment of life, 
and render existence itseif almost a burthen to them, when they might in a very short 
| time be completely cured, and their eyes restored to their natural brightness, by using 

¢ here is no article prepared that is so immediately 
certain to remove the pain and inflammation from theeyelids, and restore the a Any 
disease or weakness of the eye that can be cured withoutar operation. will yield quickly 
to the specific effect of this pleasant application. Many people have been restored to 


Mr. Maywood is engaged for a limited number of nights, and will ap-| sight by a few applications of this valuable Balsam, after other means have failed to give 


pear on Mondsy next. 


them relief. In smail jars, prics 25 cents. 
Prepared and sold by HENRY JOHNSON, Droggist, 273 Broadway, corner of Cham- 
bers street, New York, (successor to A. B. Sands & €0.3 Sold also by the mos: respeet- 


Gaxixwicu Turatre.—This elegant little theatre is to be opened OB | able Droggisis in the United States. sept! 








we ————EeEe : — : 
NIVERSITY OF NEW YORK.—The Lectures in this I i 
Vanunhinnn ee et one continue four caoatbe. pppoe ete) 
MOTT, M. D. Professor of the Princi urg 
with Sorgical aud Pathological Anatomy. Se ene een Saryery 
GRANVILLE SHARPE PATTISON, M. D. Professor of General and Descriptive 


Anatomy. 
JOHN REVERE M. D. Professor of the Theory and Practice of Medicine. 
MARTYN PAINE, M. D. Professor of the Institutes of Medicine ead Materia Med- 


GUNNING 8S. BEDFORD, M. D. Professor of Midwifery and the Diseases of Wo- 
men and Children. 
JOHN WILLIAM DRAPER, M. D. Professor of Chemistry. 


WM. H. VAN BUREN, M. D. Prosector to Professor of Surgery. 
WM. DARLING, M. D. Demonstrator of Anatomy. 





The fees for the full Course of Lectures amount to $105. The Student can attend one 
or more of the Courses, as he may be disposed, and pay only for the Lectures for which 
he enters. The fee for the diploma is $30. The Matriculation fee is $5. The fee for 
admission to the Dissecting Rooms and Demonstrations is $5. 

The most ample Cppereenition Sor Clinical Instruction will be afforded to che Students 
of the University, and the facilities for Dissection will be all that can be desired. The 

is abundant and cheap. The dissecting rooms will be opened on the Ist of Oc- 


r. 

The New-York Hospital, 15 minutes walk from the College Buildings, is visited Daily ; 
and the Students have an opportunity of studying the various Medical and Surgical dis- 
eases of that Institution. 

The Eye and Ear Infirmary, in which more than 1,400 patients are prescribed for annual- 
ly, is — to the Students, 

The niversity Surgical Clinique is attended every Saturday at the College Buildings 
by Prof. Mott, and the University Students, witness the various operations performed Ey 

e professor. More than GOO patients, afflicted with every variety of malady, are 
brought before the Class during the season. 

The University Lying-in-Charity, under the charge of Professor Bedford, is ample in its 
arrangements. During the past five sessions more than 1,200 cases of Miiwiiery have 
been attended by the Students of the University. 

Inaddition to these facilities for clinical observation, there are the various Dispensa- 
ries and Charities of the City, containing not less than 40,000 patients, presenting every 
possible aspect and character of disease. 

nyo Boarc and Lodging can be had in the vicinity of the College for $2 50 to $3 

r weok. 

The number of Students in attendance the last session was 4073 and the Degree of 
Doctor of Medicine was conferred on 135. 

N. B. Students, on arriving inthe City, by calling at the College Building, 659 Broad- 
way, and asking for the Janijor, will be conducted to Boarding-houses. 

Any further information respecting the Institution can be bad by addressi"3 ‘Y€ Secre. 
ary, Prof. Draper, 659 Broadway. By order. JOHN W. DRAPER, Des! tary.’ 

@ : may 236 me.” 

NIVERSITY OF QUEEN’S COLLEGE, CANADA.—Rey. Johu Machar, A. M. 

Prncipal, and Primarius Professor of Theology; Rev. James George, Protessor of 
Systematic Theology ; Rev. Soe Urqubart, A. fe Professor of Biblical Theology and 
Church History ; Rev. James illiamson, A. M., Professor ot Mathematics, Logic, and 
Natural Philosophy; Rev. George Romanes, A. M., Professor o! Classical Literature and 
= ee: @ 

e sixth session of Queen’s College will begin on the Ist Wednesday of October, 
Octr.) 1846, at which date all Searaals and regular Students in the Faculty of inte ‘aa 
requested to be present. . 

he Divinity Classes will be opened on the Ist Wednesday in November. 

Candidates for Matriculation as Regular Students, will undergo an Examination before 
the College Senate in the Ist Three Books of the Zneid of Virgil, the Ist Three Books of 
Cesar’s Commentaries, and the Greek Grammar, together with the Ist Book of Euclid. 

The only charges are £1, to cover incidental expenses, and £2 for each class per Ses- 
sion, to be paiu on entrance. 

Accommodation will be provided tor a certain number of Students as Boarders within 
the College Buildings, the expense to each Boarder averaging from to 8 dollars per 
ae. The Boarding Establishment will be under the superintendence of the Pro- 

essors. 

Ten Bursaries of from £10 to £15 will be awarded at the commencement of the Ses- 
sion, to those students who having formerly matriculated shall distinguish themselv es in 
an examination on the subject of study of previous Sessions, and also to those who shall 
then matriculate for the firsttime, and shall be deemed after competition deserving of this 
reward of merit. _ 

The subjects ofcompetition for Bursaries of the Ist year will be the 34 Book of the 
F=neid of Virgil and the Greek Grammar. 

Queen’s College, Kingston, August 22, 1§46.—5t. 

LASS AND CHINA ROOMS.—MRS. BILLSLAND. late 645 Broadway, beg- 

to intem the inhabitents of New York and the public at large, that she has removes 

hei entir stock of Glass, China and Earthenware. to 447, between Grand and Howard 
streets, that latge and commodious building receutly occupied by Mr. Miller, in the card 
pet business, Mrs. B. takes this opportunity to tender her most grateful acknowledgd 
ments to those ladies and gentlemen by whom she has been so liberaily patronized since 
her commencement in business, and now wishes \o call their attention together with the 
inabitants of the United States generally to her present spacious and extensive concern 
itheing Mrs. B.’s object to bring ber business to that celebrity and perfection never be- 
fore known in this country, that nothing shall be wanting on her part to fain and retain 
that confidence which alone can make business desirable. The present stock is too ex- 
tensive to give a rerapiiulation of it only requires an inspection to be appreciated. The 
most unplicit confidence may be relied on the judgment of Mrs. B- with regard to her 
capability of carrying out the business with such a system as will give entire satisfacuon 
to those who may patronize her, Mre. B. having conducted one o: the first concerns in 
Europe forthe lastseven years with both profit to herself and pleasure to her cus+ 
tomers. 
The business will be conducted on the plan ef having but one price, jfrom whit 
jy 412m 





no deviation can be made. 


OSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS.— The subscriber is constantly receiving 
fresh supplies of every description of the above well known popular Pens. A large 
stock is constantly kept on hand, consisting of Patent, Magnum Bonam, Damascus and 
Double Damascus Barrel 2en; Principality, each extra fine,fine, and medium points; Cale 
aphic (illustrated cards), Peruvian, New York Fountain, Lad ies’ Patent, Prince Albert 
Goten's Own, Barovlal, Victoria, and School Pens, on cards an? in boxes of one gross 
each ; together with an excellent article fur school use, the Collegiate Pen, and the Cro- 
ton Pen (on illustrated cards and in boxes), which possess strength, elasticity and fueness 
ot point, admirably suited to light and rapid hands. Very cheap Pens in boxes—Holders 
ot every description—all which are offered at low rates, and the attention of purchasers 
licited by HENRY JESSOP, Importer, 91 Joba, corner of Gold street. 
osCamtava dealers will at all times find a good assortment for sale by 
jan 24 Mr-JAMES FOX, Montreal, 
AND IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA.—Owners of Land, whose ti- 
tles are undeniable, and are willing to allow the description to be borne out by per- 
sonal observation, may avail themselves of Mr. Thomas Rawlings’s agency now estab 
lished in Europ#, on application to Mr. R.at hisresidence, 85 Livi: gston street, Brook» 
lyn, Long Island, N. Y. oct 3I—Im. 


‘ LIVERPOOL, May 26th, 1846. 
My Dear Sirx—If my testimony, to the excellent management of your Hotel, can beof 
service, you are at perfect liberty to make what use you please of the following. The 
hotel is perfect in allits arrangements. The bedrooms are handsomely furnished and ot 
good dimensions. The coffee rooms, private sitting rooms, and restaurant, are so come 
lete in their several departments that no inconveniences arise from either. The H 
old and Shower Baths, which are adjacent to the bedrooms, together with the fact t 
your hotel is situated close to the Exchange, and within three minutes’ walk of the Cus 
tom House and Docks, make iv one of the most desirable for American travellers that can 
possibly be selected. I remain, Dear Sir, Yours truly, 
je20 Sm THOMAS RAWLINGS. 
ACKETS FOR HAVRE, |Second Line.]— ‘The shipsof this Line will hereatier eave 
New York on the Ist, and Havre on the 16th ofeach month as follows 
From New York, From Havre. 
ist. Jan. May and Sept. Utica, F. Hewitt, master, 16th of Feb. June, and Oct. 
Ist Feb. June and Oct. St. Nicholas, new, J. B. Pell, do 16 March, July, and Nov. 
1st March, Juiy and Nov. Oneida, new, J. Funk, master, 16th April, Aug. and Dee, 
ist April, Aug. and Dec. Baltimore, E. Funk, master, i6ih May, Sept. and Jan. 
The accommodations of these ships are not surpassed, combining all that may be ree 
quired for comfort. The — of cabin passage is $100. Passengers will be supplied 
with every requisite, with the exception of wines and liquors. Goods intended for these 
vessels will be forwarded by the subscribers, free from any other than the expenses ate 
tually incurred on them. For freight or passage, oppiy io 
OYD & HINCKEN, Agents, 
No. 9 Tontine Fuiidings, New York. 
BONNAFFE & Co., Agents, Havre. 


RITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS of 1206 tons 
and 440 horse power each. 
Under contract with the Lords of the Admiralty. 

















ibernia, eeececcccccccecce ++s+.Capt. Alexander Ryrie. 
Caledonia, . seeeeeCapt E.lward G. Low 
Britannia, ..cccccccccccccccccsccscccsscccce ++-Capt. John Hewitt, 
Cambria, ... . seeeeeeessCapt. Charles H. EK. Juckins. 
BPMs cccasss 60 svessecsnceccescasceas eescces Capt. William Harrison. 


Will sail from Liverpool and Boston, via Halifax, as follows. 
ROM BOSTON FROM LIVERPOOL 
Hibernia on the 16th October, 1346. Caledonia on the 4th October, 1846. 


Caledonia ‘ Ist November, 1846. Britannia “ 26th October, 1346. 
Britannia ‘‘ 16th November, 1846, Acadia ‘« 4th November, 1846. 
Acadia ‘* Ist December, 1246. | Caledonia “ 4th December, 1546. 


Passage money. | 

From Bostoa to Liverpool, $120. From Boston to Halifax, $20. 

These ships carry experienced Surgeons. 

No berth secured until paid for. 

Notreight except specie received on days of Sailing. 

For By or passage, or any other information, apply to 

D. BRIGHAM, Jr. Agent, at HARNDEN & Co’s., Nu. 6 Wall-steeet. 

( In addition to the above line between Liverpool and Halifax and Boston, a con- 
tract has been entered into with Her Majesty’s Government to establish a line between 
Liverpool and New York direct The steam ships for this service are now being built, 
and early next year due notice will be given of the time when they will start ome A the 
new contract. The steamers will sail every Saturday during eight months, and every 
fortnight during the other four months in the year; going alternately between Liver- 
poet gaa Halifax and Boston, and between Liverpool and New Yok:. 
oct . 





TEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPUOUL.—The Great Western Steam 
Ship Co.’s steam ships, tbe ‘‘ GREAT WESTERN,” 1700 tons, 450 horse wer, 
B. R. Mathews Esq., Commander; the ‘* GREAT BRITAIN,’ 3500 tons, 1 bherse 
power, Lieut. James Hosken, R. N. Commander ; are intended to sailas follows :— 
GREAT BRITAIN. 
From Liverpool. 


Tuesday.....+..+++ Ovens ecee -eee22nd Sept. | Tuesday... 
Tueeday...rcccocccssessescscvce -17th Nev. | Tuesday 
GREAT WESTERN. 

From Liverpool. From New York. 

DOtHIGRS ccccccccccescccccccccesece 12th rc Thursday...... coececese Sdeecrcee eoeedth Och 
Saturday....sceccecececceee ov cccee Sist Oct | Thursday........ssceveeesecceee -» 26th Nov 

For freight or passage, or other information, 


New York, 12th September, 1846. 


~ J. SYLVESTER’S STOCK EXCHANGE AND SPECIE OFFICE, No. 41 
« WALL STKEET, NEW YORK.—Parties requiring funds for remittance to their 
friends in England, Ireland, Scotland and Wales, can always be supplied with Drafts pay- 
able at sight, insums of £1, £2, £53, £5, to any amount, receivable in any town in the 
United Kingdom. Also, Bills on Paris, Hamburg, Belgium, and other Continental Cities, 
invariably for sale at this Office. 

Bank OF ENGLAND NoTEs, Bits or Excuance, Foretcn Gotp 4ND Sitver of al 
descriptions, purchased at the highest market rates and constantly for sale on the mes} 
favourable terms. : 

CouLections in all parts of the United States, Canadas, and Europe are made with 
promptitude in the most liberal terms. goal 

Uncurrent Money, Checks, and Certificates of Deposite in every State in the Union 
bought and sold at the lowest rates. oh 

Stocks and other Securities purchased and disposed on Commision, by 


NGLAND.—GEORGE HOTEL, DALE STEET, LIVEKPOOL.—J. C. CAS- 
TLE, the Proprietor of the above Family and Commercial Hotel, would r 
fully call the attention of those ladies and gentlemen who are travelling to Europe, tot he 
accommodation which his house affords; and ticularly to the following letter which 
he has receivedfrom Mr. Thomas Rawlings, favourably known as the editor of the Olé 
Coustrymar and Emigrant’s Fricad, New York. 
Lrverroor, 30th May, 1846. 


From New York. 
eveeeee 20th Och 
-++l5th Dec. 


apply to 
Wituarp IRVIN, 98 Front-street 


























